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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this investigation was to assess the 
effectiveness of three different short-term treatment interventions 
with college nales characterized by little or no dating behavior and 
fears about dating. The treatments were designed to produce evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of; (1) lay versus professional action 
interventions, (2) action versus talking- relation ship treatment using 
professional helpers and, (3) male versus female helpers in working 
with college mles who desired to increase their dating frequency. 
Subjects consisted of thirty-eight college men under 30 who dated 
rarely or not at all, who were motivated to date and who volunteered 
to participate in a program designed to increase dating behavior. Two 
design paradigms were formulated which permitted; (A) testing for 
effects of sex, treatments, and interaction; and (B) testing for 
differences between the experimental treatments and a wait- control 
group. Male and female helpers were used in a controlled fashion in 
the three experimental treatments. (Author/BW) 
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ABSTRACT 



ACTION AND VERBAL-RELATIONSHIP INTERVENTIONS 
WITH COLLEGE MEN FEARFUL OF DATING 

By 

Nancy Harden Hay 

The purpose of this investigation was to assess the 
effectiveness of three different short-term treatment inter- 
ventions with college males characterized by little or no 
dating behavior and fears about dating. The treatments were 
designed to produce evidence concerning the effectiveness of 
lay versus professional action interventions » action versus 
talking-relationship treatments using professional helpers 
and male versus female helpers in working with college males 
who desired to increase their dating frequency. Specifically » 
the four treatments included i (1) professional counseling 
with a talking-relationship focus, (2) arranged social inter- 
action with a variety of peers, (3) professional counseling 
with an action focus and a variety of counselors, and (4) a 
wait-control group. Male and female helpers were used in a 
controlled fashion in the three experimental treatments. 

Four criterion measures were used to test effects of 
the experimental treatments: (1) individual differences in 

general anxiety were measured by post-test scores on the 
Willoughby Personality Schedule ; (2) individual differences 
in dating anxiety were measured by scores on the Specific 
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Fear Index; (3) individual changes in the frequency of dating 
behavior were measured by a pre- and post-study change score; 
and (4) client satisfaction was indicated and a rating scale 

administered following treatment • 

The selection of the helpers and the volunxeer sample, 
pre- and post-testing random assignment of subjects to treat- 
ment and sex of helper and the experimental interventions 
took place between December, 1970, and July, 1971, in the 
St. Louis, Missouri area. Six male and six female profession- 
als were paid to serve as the counselors, and five male and 
five female undergraduates comprised the paid peer helpers in 

the study. 

Two design paradigms were formulated which permitted: 
(A) testing for effects for sex, treatments, and interaction; 
and (B) testing for differences between the experimental 
treatments and the wait-control group. The test statistics 
for the two anxiety criteria according to paradigms A and B 
were generated by the use of multivariate analysis of covari- 
ance using the pre-test scores on the two anxiety measures as 
the covariables. The data from the client satisfaction mea- 
sure were analyzed using analysis of variance. The dating 
frequency data, according to paradigm A, were analyzed using 
a two-way analysis of variance. A univariate analysis of 
gain scores was used on the dating frequency data to test for 
differences between the experimental and the wait-control 
groups . 
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The only results of the analyses which reached signif- 
icance at the .05 level were those from the MANCOVA analyses 
of the general anxiety data. The four conditions differed on 
general anxiety following treatment when adjustment was made 
for initial differences in anxiety. Further* analysis revealed 
that the professional action treatment made this difference. 

The data also revealed a trend toward a greater de- 
crease in specific anxiety in experimental groups, compared 
to the wait-control (p < .06), a greater reduction of general 
anxiety in those subjects who saw male helpers (p < .07) and 
a tendency toward the greater effectiveness of the professional 
as compared to the peer treatment (s ) . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

General purpose of 
the investigation 

The purpose of this investigation is to assess the 
effectiveness of three different short-term treatment inter- 
ygn'tions with college males who have dating problems and are 
characterized by fear of dating. The treatment results will 
permit the comparison oft (1) professional counseling with 
a talking-relationship focus j (2) arranged social interaction 
with a variety of peers, (3) professional counseling with an 
action-role playing focus and a variety of counselors , and 
(4) a wait control group. Male and female helpers will be 
^■t 2 . 5 _l 2 Ied in a controlled fashion in the three experimental 
conditions. The resultant data should provide evidence con- 
cerning the relative effectiveness of lay versus professional 
interventions , action versus verbal-relationship treatments , 
and male versus female helpers in working with male clients. 

Concern with this project grows out of four current 
issues: (1) the general trend in the field of counseling and 

psychotherapy toward attempting to bring methodological order 
out of "chaos” (Rogers, 1963; Colby, 1964) in order to meet 
the rising demand for service, (2) a conviction that dating 
presents a sufficient problem to many college males to merit 
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systematic attention from the mental health professions, 

(3) an interest in the use of ’’lay" helpers and the evalua- 
tion of their effectiveness compared to that of "profession- 
als" and (4) the controversy concerning relative effective- 
ness of action (or behavioral) interventions and talking- 
relationship interventions. 

Emphasis on methodology 

An acute demand for a service which unfortunately 
utilizes vague techniques which are effective only part of 
the time with some of the people has resulted in an expres- 
sion of concern for improved methodology in research and in 
practice (Kiesler, 1966 j Paul, 1966b j Rogers, 1963, 1965 j 
Stollak, Guerney and Rothberg, 1966; Whiteley , 1967), Edwards 
and Cronbach presented a positive case for formal design in 
psychotherapy research, analyzed the issues, and discussed 
the limitations of design in their 1952 paper. Many other 
professionals have expressed similar beliefs in the impor- 
tance of good research design in investigations of counsel- 
iriS » psychotherapy, and education (Campbell and Stanley, 196 3, 
1966; Krumboltz, 1966b; Paul, 1966; Farquhar, 1967; Krumboltz 
and Thoresen, 1969). 

Kiesler (1966) stated that in the area of psycho- 
therapy (and it seems certain that he would not omit counsel- 
ing), "Research can no longer ignore the necessity for facto- 
rial designs Cp. 33 D." Other writers emphasize the importance 
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of operational definitions of relevant variables (Patterson, 
1966; Stollak, Guerney and Rothberg, 1966; Wellman, 1967), 
the control of rival hypotheses (Campbell and Stanley, 1963), 
of objective, individualized behavioral outcome criteria 
(Krumboltz, 1967; Paul, 1966; Truax, 1967; Zax and Klein, 

1963, 1966), or the desirability of research directed toward 
meeting the ’'test of relevance.” Krumboltz (1967) defined 
"relevance” to mean that the results of the research will 
have direct implications for the nature of counseling prac- 
tice . 

Methodological concern is also focused upon the behav- 
iors of the counselor and counselee. Krumboltz and Thoresen 
(1969) described counseling as a specific process in which 
client and counselor work together upon feasible, explicit, 
and mutually agreed upon goals . The counselor experiments 
systematically with different ethical techniques in order to 
find those which will be most effective with a particular 

client . 

The authors cited above emphasize the importance of 
research designs which provide data which are relevant to the 
hypotheses under test, the increased use of factorial designs, 
explicit operational definitions of relevant variables, clear 
outcome criteria and of research which will have direct impli- 
cations for practice. The pressure caused by a demand for 
services in counseling and psychotherapy has encouraged the 
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investigation of the effectiveness of many procedures. This 
same pressure, a slowly growing scientific sophistication and 
a body of literature composed to an unfortunate extent of con- 
flicting and ecjuivocal results , has led to an increasing focus 
on the importance of scientific methodology in investigations 
in the counseling field. 

' The dating phenomenon 

The second source of interest in this investigation 
is the dating phenomenon. Authorities in several disciplines 
have stated that dating and courtship behaviors are important 
in the developmental process (Blocher, 1966; Gottlieb, 1964; 
Levine, 1963; Lowrie , 1948; Muus , 1962; Smith, 1962). Havig- 
hurst (1948) considered the development of new relations with 
age mates of both sexes to be an important tasJc of adoles — 
cense, "successful achievement of which leads to his happi- 
ness and to success with later tasks , while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the society, 
and difficulty with later tasks [p. 63." Schoeppe and Havig- 
hurst (1960) supported this earlier statement with a longitu- 
dinal study of high school students. Dating seems to be a 
major way of establishing these new and diffei^nt relation- 
ships with the opposite sex and to be important in learning 
an appropriate sex role. There is pressure to date from 
peers, from parents, and from the schools. The school pro- 
vides ’’a multitude of non-academic programs [which! . • • 
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frequently call for the participation of male and female 
pgirtners CGottlxeb and Ramsey > 196 p. 1713* Some schools 
value popularity highly. In schools which emphasize dating 
activity, ”the persons who achieve in this activity feel 
best about themselves and less often want to be someone dif- 
ferent . . . the effects of these social systems on boys’ or 
girls’ self-evaluation are extremely powerful CColeman, 1962, 
p. 2 36].” The individual who does not date may become ’’frus- 
trated and turn to more introverted forms of reaction ELowrie , 
1948, p. 90].” Non-daters consider themselves as less valu- 
able than their peers and admit to feelings of ’’social fail- 
ure.” They have to deal with a social stigma, a feeling of 
personal rejection and isolation (Levine, 1963), and possible 
pessimism about their eventual ability to find a marriage 
partner (Gottlieb and Ramsey, 1964). 

The hard data to support these assertions about the 
traumatic effects of non-dating are not conclusive. Garrison 
(1951), Meissner (1961), and Morgan (1969) provided data 
about the problems of high school students indicating that 
boy-girl concerns are a source of fear and worry to a size- 
able number of them. 

Early studies of college students did not suggest a 
great concern with personal adjustment or heterosexual rela- 
tionships. Congden (1943) felt, however, that this might be 
a reluctance to admit such concerns on the Mooney Problem 
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Checklist. Several studies strongly support the position 
that college students are concerned about interpersonal rela- 
tionships — particularly those between men and women. 

Sister Jane Becker (1971) dealt with the presenting 
problems and goals of St. Louis University students. Her 
sample was small (24 Counseling Center clients arid 20 control 
subjects), but it is particularly relevant since it is vrom 
the same university which provided 32% of the sample for the 
present study during the following year. Becker ^s subjects 
ranked 37 problems as to importance. A ranking of "one” was 
"very important" and "nine" was "least important" or "not at 
all important." Eleven of the 24 clients ranked "better 
relations with the opposite sex" among their four most impor- 
tant concerns. Seventeen of the 20 control subjects listed 
improved relations with the opposite sex as important goals 
for them. 

Certainly, Heath and Gregory’s Harvard sophomores 
(1946), Gordon’s (1950) Ohio State undergraduate women, Koile 
and Bird’s (1956) East Texas students, Ottoson’s (1967) lib- 
eral arts students, Martinson and Zerface’s (1970) Indiana 
University students. Rust’s (1960) Yale undergraduates, and 
the St. Louis University students indicate that they have 
concerns about social and recreational activity, courtship, 
and dating, A study done in 1962 at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis , which was quoted by Bolton and Kammeyer 
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(1967), stated that juniors and seniors ranked "dating" a 
close second in importance to "living with peers" in the 
formation of their "self-def inition . " These students, appar- 
ently, agree with the authorities on the importance of dating 

in their developmental process . 

Misinformation and lack of familiarity with what is 
e^'pected on a date contribute to concern over dating. Men 
tend to be more romantic than women about dating (Knox and 
Sporakowski, 1968) and to assume that women are more con- 
cerned with physical attractiveness and sexual assertiveness 
(Balswick and Anderson, 1969; Blood, 1956; Hewitt, 1958) than 
they really are. Misconceptions such as these make dating 
appear more difficult than it needs to be and contribute to 
the communication problems between men and women . 

Correlational studies suggest that there may be an 
association between non -dating in college and social isolation 
and possible failure (Slocum, 1956; Rust, 1960; Adinolfi, 

1970; and Martinson and Zerface , 1970). "Rates of emotional 
disturbance tend to rise as one moves from a condition of low 
friendship solidarity and academic dissatisfaction [Segal, 
1967, p. 242]." With the average ability student at Duke 
grades vary inversely with anxiety level (Spielberger and 
Katzenmeyer, 1959; Spielberger, 1962). Grace (1957) found 
responsibility and low cuixiety correlated with staying in 
college. Colleges characterized by a high frequency of 
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informal dating are also characterized by high dropout rates, 
’’Almost one-half of the students who left their first college 
indicated they were dissatisfied with their environment 
EAstin and Panos , 1969, Panos and Astin, 19683.” No direct 
information is given to indicate the particular sources of 
dissatisfaction for these students . Students who indicated 
they had a number of close friends tended, however, to per- 
sist in college (Panos and Astin, 1968). One can only sus- 
pect that it may have been isolated non-daters who dropped 
out of those college environments where informal dating was 
emphasized , 

The data at least suggest that dating problems may 
have a detrimental influence on the college students ’ careers 
and on their self-esteem. The need is apparent for syste- 
matic study of the effect of dating problems on academic 
achievement, self-esteem, interpersonal relationships, and 
psychosexual development. It seems equally clear that stu- 
dents are aware of these problems and would like some assis- 
tance with them (Martinson and Zerface, 1970; Becker, 1969). 

The entire institution of dating is a neglected 
research area (Martinson and Zerface, 1970; Lowrie, 1948; 
Gottlieb, 1964; Schoeppe and Havighurst , 1952, 1960). It is 
not surprising then that the literature indicates very few 
studies of programs designed to help students improve their 
dating skills. Martinson and Zerface (1970) and Morgan (1970) 
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describe two such programs. Morgan (1970) used four short- 
term experimental conditions with "seldom-dating” Indiana 
University students: role models, model exposure plus re- 

hearsal, rehearsal only, and focused counseling. Behavioral 
rehearsal resulted in a decrease in anxiety on a self-report 
measure. Adding the model to behavioral rehearsal had a 
detrimental effect. The men exposed to this approach made 
fewer date requests following treatment . There were no 
statistically significant differences on the other criteria 
used in Morgan’s study. 

In the study described by Martinson and Zerface 
(1970), 24 University of Indiana students characterized by 
fear of dating were assigned to professional, individual 
counseling, a semistructured social program with coeds who 
were interested in improving their own social skills or a 
delayed-treatment control group. Subjects were compared on 
change in general anxiety, change in specific fear of dating, 
on the number who were dating at post -treatment follow-ups, 
and on client satisfaction. The social program seemed to be 
the most effective in decreasing the specific fear of dating 
and in increasing dating behavior. The professional counsel- 
ing was most effective in decreasing general anxiety. It is 
difficult to interpret the results, however, because sex, 
status, and age of helped were confounded with treatment in 
the design. The present study partially parallels that of 
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Martinson and Zerface and attempts to control some of the 
methodological problems which blurred their results . 

College is sometimes seen by the students and the 
professionals as a place where the developmental problems 
associated with non-dating may be corrected (Blocher, 1966; 
Coons, 1970; Heath and Gregory, 1946, 1960). The available 
data strongly suggest that it is time that we take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Lay and professional helpers 

The demand for service has contributed to the use of 
lay personnel by mental health professionals in various disci- 
plines. This practice has continued to develop despite con- 
siderable reluctance to employ non-professionals , and anxiety 
about the possible consequences of their employment. The 
literature contains much support for the usefulness of lay 
mental health workers and much information about various pro- 
grams for training them. Lay personnel have been used effec- 
tively with hospitalized psychotics (Carkhuff and Truax, 1965 
Poser, 1966), in community mental health and crisis centers 
(Farberow, 1969; Lynch, Gardner, and Felzer, 1968), with 
rehabilitation in-patients (Truax and Lister, 1970), with 
junior high blacks (Carkhuff and Griffin, 1970), with children 
in play therapy (Stollak, 1968), and with anxious college 
students (Neuman, 1968; Martinson and Zerface, 1970). Lay 
personnel have worked with groups and with individuals . 
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Training has ranged from sending the lay personnel a "struc- 
tured letter" (Martinson and Zerface, 1970), to the two-year 
program for college graduates conducted by Rioch (Magoon and 
Golann, 1966). 

Some studies compared the effectiveness of profes- 
sionals with that of non-professionals indirectly by evalua- 
ting the levels of the various process variables (empathy, 
genuineness, positive regard, etc.) offered by helpers having 
different status. 

[In] general, following training, on both identical and 
converted indexes C sic 3 , lay trainees function at levels 
essentially as high or higher (never significantly lower) 
and engage clients in counseling process movement at 
levels as high or higher, than professional trainees 
CCarkhuff, 1969, p. 5]. 

While the number of comparative studies is liiAited, with 
both outpatients and inpatients , lay persons effect 
change on the indexes C sic3 assessed at ^ least as great 
or, all too frequently greater (never significantly less) 
than professionals CCarkhuff, 1969, p. 7]. 

Some of the studies which Carkhuff cites are not directly 
relevant to a college student population or to problems with 
interpersonal relations such as dating. Two of the six stud- 
ies to which he refers are not actually comparable in any 
experimental sense (Harvey, 1964; Magoon and Golann, 1966). 

Harvey (1964) described the use of trained and super- 
vised non-professional volunteers as marriage counselors in 
Australia. Harvey said. 

The results cannot be described in experimental language, 
but . . . the increase in numbers of professional people 
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willing to associate with such a counseling activity 
indicates that controlled and supervised services of 
selected and trained non-professional workers can pro- 
vide a useful service [p. 351]. 

No attempt was made by Harvey to compare the work of the non- 
professionals with that of professional counselors. The 
mental health workers with whom Rioch (1966) and Magoon and 
Golann (1966) were concerned were indeed evaluated as effec- 
tive by their supervisors and co-workers, but that study did 
not directly compare their effectiveness with that of more 
conventionally trained counselors or therapists. 

Anker and Walsh (1961) attempted to compare the 
results of group psychotherapy, group structure and a special 
activities program with hospitalized schizophrenic patients 
in a veterans hospital. The design was complex, the explana- 
tion poorly presented, the group psychotherapy all done by 
the senior author and the drama activity all led by one 
recreation worker, which confused the interpretation of the 
results considerably. According to the authors, the only 
treatmen"'. showing statistically significant improvement on a 
paper ana pencil measure of behavioral adjustment was the 
activity group led by the ’’non-professional.” 

Poser’s study (1966) with schizophrenic in-patients 
also has several confo\inding variables (time and phenothiazine 
being two of them). In this study, the members of the lay- 
treated groups showed more improvement than those treated by 
professionals on the verbal and psychomotor pencil and paper 
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criteria. There was no significant difference in discharge 
rate. Mendell and Rapapport (1963) worked with schizophrenic 
out-patients in a study covering a 51-month period. Psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, social workers and psychiatric aides 
all had a once-monthly , 30 -minute treatment interview with 
their schizophrenic out-patients. The patients were not ran- 
domly assigned, but were picked by their helpers, sometimes 
on the basis of continuing therapy begun when they were in- 
patients. Some of the patients were receiving medications, 
but no information was given about which patients in which 
groups were on what medications. The recidivism rates were 
20 percent for those patients seen by psychologists, 23 per- 
cent for those seen by social workers , 34 percent for those 
seen by psychiatrists , and 36 percent for those seen by psy- 
chiatric aides. Who can say which of many fluctuating vari- 
oMes may have caused this difference? 

In a study with superior design to those cited by 
Carkhuff and discussed above, Truax and Lister (1970) compared 
the effectiveness of counselors, counselor-plus-aides, and 
supervised aides working with rehabilitation clients. On all 
criteria, ”the best results were obtained by the aides work- 
ing alone under the daily supervision of professional counsel- 
ors Cp. 333].” Although sex of helper and age are uncon- 
trolled, the results were clear that the secretary helpers in 
this study were more helpful to clients than master *s level 
counselors . 
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Studies dealing with college student populations are 
particularly relevant to this discussion. Wolff (1969) con- 
ducted a study with male freshmen at the University of 
Rochester. The experimental treatments consisted of small 
group discussions once weekly for a total of ten sessions. 

Four groups were led by advanced psychology doctoral students 
with considerable experience and four groups were led by 
undergraduate resident advisers who were supervised by the 
advanced doctoral students. The experimental subjects were 
compared on four criteria to two sets of control subjects 
(volunteers for the project who did not participate and non- 
volunteers) . The outcome criteria included number of socio- 
metric choices by peers, grade point average, visits to the 
counseling service and number and kinds of activities as 
indicated on a form. ”In general the results of comparing 
all the controls to all the experimental subjects suggest 
that group experiences can favorably affect the interpersonal 
relationships of freshmen Cp. 301]. The experimental groups 
improved more than the control subjects on the sociometric 
criterion. "There was a trend suggesting that group E (grad- 
uate student led) increased more than all other groups on the 
percent of favorable other choices by the outgroup Cp. 300].” 
The differences on the other three criterion measures were 
not significant, but it is clear that both lay- and profes- 
sionally (or at least semi-professionally) led group 
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discussions were helpful in the adjustment of freshmen col- 
lege males to same-sexed peers. 

In two other comparative studies with college stu- 
dents, Neuman (1968) and Zunker and Brown (1966) concluded 
that interventions which did not involve a professional coun 
selor were equal to or more effective than those which used 
professionals . Both of these studies involved group inter- 
ventions. Neuman compared short-term group de sensitization 
and group insight procedures used by professionals and sub- 
professionals and two control groups with test-anxious col- 
lege students. He used multiple outcome criteria, including 
various anxiety measures and client and therapist ratings . 
The sub-professionals proved more effective on one inventory 
for anxiety and the professionals on another. There were no 
significant differences between the two kinds of helpers on 
other criteria. Both experimental groups improved. 

Zunker and Brown (1966) implemented an activity se- 
quence for academic adjustment with freshmen. The program 
consisted of four meetings , the first three of which were 
group meetings. Two male and two female professionals and 
four male and four female upperclassmen composed the helpers 
Both groups of helpers were trained in a 50 -hour training 
program. There was no significant difference according to 
status of helper on the effective study test criterion; but 
the subjects who had student counselors retained more 
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information on the Counseling Comprehension Test and rated 
the program higher than did those subnects with professional 
counselors. The student-counseled girls made better use of 
the study skills knowledge than other subjects and the stu- 
dent-counseled subjects as a whole were significantly higher 
on grade point averages! The professionals in this study 
were state certified and experienced school counselors who 
were candidates for the maste*r*s degree at Southwest Texas 
State. It could be argued that the study compares non- 
professionals and semi-professionals. All freshmen partici- 
pated as experimental subjects. 

Martinson and Zerface (1970) had both peers and pro- 
fessionals working with college males with dating problems, 
but the treatments utilized by each group were very differ- 
ent. The study does indicate that girls who have dating 
problems and utilize a semis tructured program can be more 
effective in increasing dating behavior of college males than 
male counselors using traditional short-term counseling. 

The studies which compare the relative effectiveness 
of lay and professional counselors are surprisingly few and 
methodological problems are unfortunately frequent. The data 
certainly suggest, however, that interventions by non- 
professionals can be helpful with a variety of people with a 
variety of problems. In the comparative studies with stu- 
dents, the lay counselors certainly proved to be effective 
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and, in the Zunker and Brown (1966) study, to have better 
results on several criterion measures than did the master’s 
level school counselors who comprised the professional 
helpers. There is insufficient evidence to indicate that 
professionals of various levels should turn direct service 
over to lay counselors , but the data do support the use of 
sub-professionals and the need for a great deal more compara- 
tive reseai'ch . 



Action and verbal -relation ship 
approaches 

The controversy between the "action-oriented” profes- 
sionals (behaviorists, socio-behaviorists , etc.) and the 
talking -relationship-oriented professionals (whom London 
[1965] refers to as "insight therapists”) has resulted in a 
mammoth body of vituperative literature. Breger and McGaugh 
(1965), for example, criticized the learning theory explana- 
tions used by behavior therapists as simplistic, their meth- 
odology as weak and misleading, their conceptualizations of 
neurosis as inadequate and their success claims as inflated . 
Rachman and Eysenck (1966) attempted a rebuttal of this 
critique and also of the reformulation of behavior therapy 
suggested by Breger and McGaugh (1965). Essentially they 
accused Breger and McGaugh of making distorted, inaccurate 
and misleading criticisms and of presenting a vague and use- 
less reformulation. They reasserted that behavior therapy. 
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in spite of falling short of perfection, was making a greater 
contribution than other therapies because of its behavioral 
laws regarding the relationship of CS and UCS < nd condition- 
ing, extinction and different response rates. From these 
laws, they stated, effective techniques producing excellent 
results have developed. They repeated their assertions about 
the superiority of behavioral research. Breger and McGaugh 
(1966) replied with a denial of most of these charges, a 
reiteration of their original attack and a study by study 
analysis of the research referred to by Eysenck and Rachman 
to document the successes of behavior therapy and its research 
excellence. Breger and McGaugh contended that these studies 
were either irrelevant to the argument or uncontrolled case 
studies . 

There is no purpose here in describing the contro- 
versy between the "behaviprists” and the talking -relationship 
oriented therapists in greater detail. Neither side can 
boast of an explicit , integrated and generally accepted theory 
of personality behaviors from which a theory of personality 
change has been derived. In this discussion I will present 
a very brief comparison of the two points of view and an ex- 
ample of each. Albert Bandura (1969) represents am exaimple 
of the action professionals and Carl Rogers of the talking- 
relationship viewpoint , 
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London (1965) stated that 

the most important commonality of the theories of the 
Action therapists is that all of them come under the 
heading of theories of learning . . . they are all 
agreed that only a very few principles of learning are 
needed to understand even the most complex kinds of 
behavior to which psychotherapy is applicable Cp» 81]. 

In counseling, these therapists tend to focus on producing 

specific changes in overt behavior, to be very active and 

directive in treatment and to take more responsibility for 

process than do the talking-relationship group. Techniques 

include: systematic desensitization, conditioned avoidance 

procedures, role-playing, implosive therapy la Stampfl) , 

assignments to perform various specified behaviors and the 

use of shaping and modeling procedures . 

Albert Bandura can serve as an example of the action- 
oriented professionals although his conceptualization of 
human learning is more broad than that of most of the learn- 
ing theorists to whom London referred. He concerns himself 
with human learning of three general types in his articula- 
tion of his social learning theory: (1) those behaviors 

which are a reaction to environmental stimulation and associ- 
ation (emotional behavior resulting from autonomic nervous 
system or behaviors resulting from physiological tensions 
such as hunger or fatigue, for example), (2) those behaviors 
resulting from feedback to previous behaviors (positive or 
negative reinforcement, for example), and (3) those behaviors 
which are the result of cognition (coding and synthesizing 
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data and hypothesis testing, for example). Behaviors are 
acquired and maintained on the basis of what Bandura refers 
to as "three distinct regulatory systems" which include the 
types of behavior discussed above and to which Bandura refers 
as (1) external stimulus control, (2) response feedback 
processes, and (3) central mediational processes. Bandura 
sees man as "neither an internally impelled system nor a pas- 
sive reactor to external stimulation. Rather, psychological 
functioning involves a reciprocal interaction between behavior 
and its controlling environment [Bandura, 1969, p. 63]." 

Bandura focuses on manipulating the social environ- 
ment, on an active plcuining counselor, on clear explication 
of the goals and sub-goals of treatment and on the use of 
models, reinforcement euid withdrawal of rewards to induce 
behavior change. He emphasizes the importance of client 
behavior in the client *s milieu rather than office behaviors. 

It follows from principles of generalization that the 
optimal conditions for effecting behavior changes from 
the standpoint of maximizing transfer effects, would 
requii?e people to perform the desired patterns of behav- 
ior successfully in the diverse social situations in 
which the behavior is most appropriate . On the other 
hand, when treatment is primarily centered around verbal 
responses expressed in an invariant atypical context one 
cannot assume that induced changes will necessarily gen- 
eralize to real life performance to any great extent 
[p. 105]. 

Bandura does not see the relationship as essential in social 
learning and implies it is not essential in "change programs." 
His use of learning theory principles is broader than that of 
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many of the action people due to his consideration of hypothe- 
sis testing, coding and organizing in his discussion of the 

"central mediational processes." 

The talking-relationship oriented therapists share an 

emphasis on talking within a relations^-lp which roughly par- 
allels the emphasis on "doing” among the Action therapists. 

The talking -relationship people tend to emphasize inter- and 
intra-personal relationships and internal more than external 
behavior. Emotions and the understanding of feelings are 
considered important areas of concentration as these counse- 
lors work to help their clients to change internal behaviors 
and (often) external behaviors as well. In general, practi- 
tioners with this point of view are less concerned with 
explicating goals for treatment, leave more responsibility 
for the conduct of the sessions up to the client and are less 
apt to involve themselves with environmental manipulation 
than are the action-oriented therapists . They tend to empha- 
size the intemal dynamics or ^experiences of the individual 
as manifested in social relationships (past or present) and 
to pay little attention to the details of the learning process 
in which these behaviors are learned or changed. The goals 
of therapy are usually phrased in terms of global , inter- or 
intra-personal behaviors or characteristics such as openness, 
congruence, maturity, or self -acceptance rather than in terms 
of rather specific actions or groups of actions such as: 
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increase assertive behaviors, eliminate a phobia, reduce test 
anxiety or increase dating behavior. 

"Behavior,” according to Rogers (1961) ”is basically 
the goal-directed attempt of the organism to satisfy its 
needs as experienced, in the field as perceived Cp. 491].” 

A basic goal or need of the organism is the tendency to actu- 
alize, maintain and enhance itself. Rogers includes physio- 
logical tensions as behavior modifiers, but he does not deal 
with these at length. Perception by the individual is partly 
conscious and partly unconscious, but each person exists at 
the center of his own private world due to the unic^ueness of 
his perceptions. His behavior is a total organized response 
to this private perceptual field and much of it is dependent 
upon that part of the total which the individual defines as 
self. 

Psychological maladjustment exists when the organism 
denies to awareness significant sensory and visceral 
experiences which consequently are not symbolized or 
organized into the gestalt of the self-structure . ^ When 
this situation exists, there is a basic or potential 
psychological tension Cp. 510]. 

The client, then, is the "only one who has the potentiality 
of knowing fully the dynamics of his perceptions and behav- 
ior Cp. 221].” 

The activities of the counselor are directed toward 
helping the client to explore his conflicts and behaviors and 
toward helping him in "experiencing the inadequacies in old 
ways of perceiving, the experiencing of new and more accurate 
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perceptions, and the recognition of significant relationships 
between perceptions Cpp* 222-23D." Rogers clearly sees this 
as a learning or re-learning process. He does not address 
himself to analysis of the learning process, however, but to 
the relationship within which the relearning can take place 
and to the qualities of that relationship. Earlier in his 
career, Rogers concentrated on empathy, positive regard and 
congruence from the therapist to the client in a relationship 
in which the therapist functioned as a mirror. Recently, 

Rogers has emphasized a more mutual relationship between 
client and counselor. He has continued to investigate em- 
pathy, positive regard and congruence offered by the thera- 
pist as important variables in effective therapy, but has 
changed his emphasis somewhat. "Therefore it would seem that 
this element of genuineness, or congruence is the most basic 
of the three conditions [Rogers, 1967, p. 100]." He assumes 
client vulnerability to anxiety (incongruence) , psychological 
contact between therapist and client to the extent that "each 
msdces a perceived or subceived difference in the experiential 
field of the other [p. 99]" and client perception of the 
therapists offered conditions to be necessary factors in con- 
structive client change . 

The therapist who is of Roger ian persuasion will con- 
oentrate on "tuning in" to his client's world and upon the 
quality of their relationship. The main techniques are verbal 
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and the helper will be less active and directive than an 
action helper would be as he attempts to aid the client in 
learning about himself in order that he may change his be- 



havior . 



FThel changes in behavior keep pace with the changes in 

oSanizatiL of self, and this behavior 

prisinglv enough, neither as painful nor as difficult 

?he Ghin'ges in self-structure. Behavior 

consistent with the concept of self and alters as it 

alters [Rogers, 1951, p. 195]. 
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the position that "much significant learning is acquxred 
through doing [Rogers, 1969, p. 162].” In the classroom at 
any rate he has emphasized the importance of active partici- 
pation by the learner. He saw a free atmosphere as a neces- 
sary condition for prrmitxing the "facilitation of change and 
learning [p. 104]," which were his stated goals for educa- 
tion. The active learner will, Rogers indicated, feel better 
about himself and advance toward the goal of becoming a fully 
functioning person as the result of participation in and 
taking responsibility for the learning process. The implica- 
tion seems clear that the action results in a change in the 
personas self-concept. In this context, he indicated agree- 
ment with B. F. Skinner that one must engage in benavior to 

acquire behavior (Rogers, 1969, p. 140). 

Rogers does not seem, as yet, to have integrated the 

above point of view into his conceptualizations of psycho- 
therapy. The client "finds his behavior changing in 
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constructive fashion in accordance with his newly experienced 
self [Rogers, 1969, p. 281].” He was, at this writing, in 
the somewhat paradoxical position of holding his old view 
that overt behavior change follows changes in the perception 
of self and the conviction that, at least in some instances, 
overt behavior may lead to changes in self-concept (as Bandura 
contended) . 

Both the Action and the Talking-relationship factions 
have done some self-examination in attempts to isolate rele- 
vant variables in client change , The data suggest that the 
positive results of de sensitization are not due to extinction 
or placebo effects, but that relaxation training is an impor- 
tant ingredient for change , that the quality of the relation- 
ship makes a difference when combined with an action treat- 
ment for obese clients and that high levels of empathy, 
respect .and genuineness offered by therapists are associated 
with positive changes in clients, while low levels are asso- 
ciated with negative, changes . 

Laxer and Walker (1970) attempted to isolate vari- 
ables relevant to change in test-anxious high school students . 
They found that "treatment was only effective in those condi- 
tions where relaxation ti»aining was involved [p. 434]." They 
found no support for the hypothesis that systematic desensi- 
tization could be explained by simple extinction or placebo 
effects . 
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Stollak’s (1967) study also gives some information 
about relevant variables. His results suggest that a com- 
bination of action (diary-keeping) and relationship "did 
result in significant weight loss. But when another variable 
such as shock, specific or non-specific, enters into this 
relationship the positive effect of the relationship dis- 
appears Cp. 63 3.’* 

Carkhuff (1969) has been involved in many studies 
which, he says, support the position that "helpees of high- 
level functioning helpers demonstrate constructive change on 
a variety of indexes C sic ] while those of low-level function- 
ing helpers do not change or even deteriorate Cp. 24],*’ He 
went on to refer to many studies which indicated that the 
helper and his levels of empathy, respect and genuineness 
have a direct effect on the process and outcome of the 
therapy . 

Truax (1963) attempted to relate measures of thera- 
pist empathy, unconditional positive regard and congruence 
to personality change in psychotherapy with schizophrenics. 
Those patients who improved had therapists who were rated 
higher on empathy, positive regard and se If -congruence , The 
data suggested that the patients who were treated by thera- 
pists who were rated low on the characteristics shov’ed nega- 
tive personality change on a battery of psychological tests. 
These tests included the Rorschach, the MMPI, the TAT, the 
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WAIS, Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales and several anxiety 
measures. In a parallel study, also discussed by Truax 
(1963), those patients whose therapists were rated low on the 
therapeutic conditions showed increased anxiety on an Anxiety 
Reaction Scale. 

We have only begun to isolate the variables which are 
relevant to client change. Relationship variables (such as 
empathy, congruence and acceptance) have been shown to have a 
clear association with the amount and direction of client 
change. Reward and punishment, modeling behaviors, relaxa- 
tion training, role playing, and central mediational processes 
also have association with external and internal behavioral 
change. All of these variables and techniques may be useful 
in some cases, some may be useful in all cases, but we are 
not certain that all are useful in all cases . 

Case studies have long been available describing in- 
sight approaches and are easily accessible for action treat- 
ments as well (Krasner and Ullman, 1968; Krumboltz and 
Thoresen, 1969). Certainly these data suggest that people 
with anxiety and fears about speaking up or asserting them- 
selves in performance, evaluation, or interpersonal situa- 
tions respond favorably to role-playing (Hosford, 1969; 
Varenhorst, 1969) or desensitization (D’Zurrilla, 1969; Emory, 
1969; Paul, 1966, 1968). The lack of control of rival 
hypotheses in the one-shot case study, however, leaves one 
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stimulated, but unarmed with ammunition to answer the ques- 
tion of "which procedures and techniques, when used to accom- 
plish which kinds of behavior change, are most effective with 
what kind of counselors [Krumboltz, 1966, p. 22]." 

Comparative experiments , which have begun to appear 
more frequently in the literature in the past ten years , pro- 
vide some progress in our attempts to answer Krumboltz* ques- 
tion. Design problems prevent some of these from being 
clearly interpretable (Anker and Walsh, 1961; Martinson and 
Zerf ace , 1970) . Martinson and Zerface , for example, had so 
many systematic confoundings of variables within their experi- 
mental treatments that one can only guess which of these may 
be relevant to the results which they found. 

An example of a recent comparative study is that of 
Marks, Sonoda and Schalock (1968). Chronic schizophrenics 
v/ere assigned to either a behavior modification reinforcement 
program or a relationship treatment. The investigators found 
both effective . 

There was no consistent difference in over-all effective- 
ness between the two. Moreover, reinforcement showed no 
consistent differences from the relationship functions 
which it facilitated [p. 401]. 

Likewise, Hogan and Kircher (1968) investigated the relative 
effectiveness of implosive therapy, eclectic verbal therapy 
and bibliotherapy with coeds who were snake phobics . They 
reported no difference in the success rate between implosive 
and the eclectic verbal approaches, but bibliotherapy was 
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significantly less effective than other treatments- Compara- 
tive investigation of insight and action approaches was con- 
ducted by Hedquist (1968). In addition to the action group 
counseling and didactic insight group counseling experimental 
groups, he also included a control group and attempted to 
measure the effectiveness of each experience as he worked 
with college students on academic warning. He reported no 
differences in effectiveness between groups. 

Paul*s elegantly designed experiment and the subse- 
quent follow-ups and amplifications (1966a, 1966b, 1966c, 
1967, 1968) can be quite clearly interpreted as support for 
the superior efficacy of individual systematic de sensitiza- 
tion to insight-oriented therapy with college students expe- 
riencing performance anxiety. Paulas work also supports the 
value of systematic desensitization procedures added to a 
group treatment with students experiencing performance anxi- 
ety. He found no symptom substitution problem in the follow- 
up studies. There were no relapses except ajiiong the control 
group students. Even the attention-placebo group was stable 
in improvement at the two-year follow-up. He suggests that 
this may have been the result of the relationship which was 
part of the placebo. 

The results of studies reviewed do not conclusively 
prove either action or talking-relationship approaches to be 
superior. They do suggest possible value in a 
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rapprochement. One sees the beginnings of this rapprochement 
in a cross-fertilization of techniques and methods. Some 
behaviorists are acknowledging that the warmth, empathy, and 
positive regard of the counselor must be communicated to the 
client (Krumboltz, 1966; Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1969; Bergin, 
1966). The verbal -relationship oriented counselors are using 
various behavioral techniques and explicating the goals of 
treatment with their clients. The need is clear "for further 
experimentation in many areas that we may better pinpoint 
what treatment, by whom, is most effective for this, individual 
with that specific problem and under what set of circum- 
stances tPaul, 1966, p. 7]." At best the kind of question 
posed by Paul and Krumboltz can only be answered in terms of 
probabilities. However, it seems apparent that knowing what 
procedures are most likely to be helpful, utilized by X kind 
of helper, with Y kind of individual having Z problems and 
goals with which he wants help would greatly simplify coun- 
seling practice and training! One can speculate that both 
action and talking-relationship approaches will be a part of 
the answer to the above question , but this will have to be 
settled by continued experimentation. 



Summary 

Practitioners in counseling and psychotherapy are 
genuinely concerned with the methodological muddle in which 
they find themselves. The literature is monumental, but the 
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data relevant to improving the effectiveness of practice are 
not impressive. More issues exxstr "than well— supported answers 
and more dogma than explanation. This has produced two 
alternative responses. Some researchers have reacted by an 
increased focus on improved research design, increased and 
more rigorous self-examination by members of the profession 
and a demand for relevance in questions the researchers have 
posed. The other reaction to the "state of chaos" (Rogers, 
1966, p. 11) is to turn away from research as useless or im- 
possible. A sense of futility about doing research and of 
hopelessness about attempting to identify (much less to 
quantify) the relevant variables for client change is often 
expressed by grumbling graduate students and harassed practi- 
tioners. This response is rarely specifically articulated in 
the literature, however, and is not a course of action likely 
to integrate chaos or to improve practice. This point of 
view has not contributed to the frame of reference of the 
current investigation. 

The dating phenomenon appears to be relevant to the 
developmental process. College students share problems in 
this area with students still in high school. The data sug- 
gest that inability to date, or intense anxiety about dating, 
may have a detrimental influence on the school experience and 
personal development of students. Little research has been 
conducted in this area in spite of the importance of the 
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issue and the availability of college subjects for research 
projects. Perhaps the area has been neglected partly because 
the demand for service is not as evident as it is with other 
problems. Those males who hesitate to assert themselves in 
dating behavior are not likely to assert themselves in loud 
cries for help. 

The increasing demand for various kinds of mental 
health services and an undersupply of trained professionals 
to supply these services has had diverse effects . One result 
has been the increased use of non-professionals as helpers. 

The literature indicates that these lay helpers can be very 
useful with a variety of patients and clients. Here again, 
however, the data are not sufficient to settle the questions 
of whether there is a difference in effectiveness between 
professionals and sub-professionals, in what areas the dif- 
ference may lie, if it exists, and in what circumstances lay 
or professional helpers might be more appropriate. 

The controversy between the action and the talking- 
relationship therapists presents us with a similar dilemma. 

We do not have clear theoretical positions to compare and 
there are few comparative studies to answer questions about 
the relative effectiveness of the two approaches with various 
kinds of problems and people . 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the 
effectiveness of three short-term treatments and a wait-control 
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group. The treatment results provided evidence concerning 
the relative effect 5 /eness of lay versus professional inter- 
ventions when both kinds of helper used an action approach, 
Qf action versus verbal— relationship treatments by profes- 
sionals and of male versus female helpers (of either status) 
in working with college males whose fear of dating was 
limiting their dating behavior severely. 
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CHAPTER II 



EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Objectives and overview 
of the study 

The purpose of this study was to assess the effec- 
tiveness of three short-term treatment interventions with 
college males who seldom dated and who were characterized by 
fear of dating. The three experimental treatments were com- 
pared with a wait -control treatment and the experimental 
groups were tested for differences between the treatments , 
sex of helper and the possible interaction of treatment and 
sex of helper. 

The current study is a partial replication of an 
earlier study done at the University of Indiana and described 
by Martinson and Zerface (1970) . This study is discussed 
briefly in Chapter I of this paper. The present study deals 
with the same general problem population as do Martinson and 
Zerface. The subjects in the earlier study were fearful non- 
daters, those in the current study are fearful seldom-daters . 
The subjects in both studies were compared along the dimen- 
sions of general and specific anxiety change, dating frequency, 
and client satisfaction. Two of the criterion variables have 
been modified for the current design. These modifications 
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will be described in detail later in this chapter. 

The design of the current study has sex of helper and 
the three experimental treatments as completely crossed inde- 
pendent variables. The three experimental conditions include 
professionals in a talking-relationship mode and peers and 
professionals each in an action-oriented mode of treatment. 
The fourth condition is a wait-control group. This differs 
from the Martinson and Zerface study which had only two ex- 
perimental treatments and a delayed-control group. The male 
professionals in one of their experimental conditions coun- 
seled in an eclectic fashion and the female peers in the 
other experimental treatment participated in an arranged 
social interaction . Sex and status of helper and mode of 
treatment were thus confounded, which made interpretation of 
the results most difficult. The results shed little light on 
the questions underlying their resear<3h concerning the rela- 
ti-ve effectiveness of peers and professionals and of the 
action and ^traditional counseling” approaches to dating 
behavior change. Both the Martinson and Zerface and the cur- 
rent study involve the same duration and frequency of treat- 
ments . 

The statistical analyses of the dependent variables 
differ considerably in the current study from those utilized 
by Martinson and Zf.-r face . This will be discussed more fully 
later in tnis chapter. 
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Four general questiions of intrer'est were addressed in 
the study with relation to college males under 30 with dating 
difficulties. They were: (1) Is there a difference in the 

effectiveness of male or female helpers? (2) Is there a dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of professionals in a talking— 
relationship-oriented treatment versus an action-oriented 
approach? (3) Is there a difference in the effectiveness of 
professionals in an action-oriented approach versus peers in 
an action-oriented approach? (M-) Is there a difference in 
outcome between the experimental groups and the wait-control 
group? 

The three experimental treatments all involved having 
the subjects meet with a helper for one hour a week during a 
total of five weeks. One half of the subjects in each treat- 
ment saw all same-sexed helpers and the other half saw all 
opposite sexed— helpers , Prior to the beginning of tre-atment , 
all the subjects received letters explaining their particular 
treatment and giving them some idea of what their responsi- 
bilities would be and who their helper would be. In the case 
of those subjects in Treatments II and Ij.Ij they were given 
the name and telephone number of their first helper (see 
Appendix) . 

The treatments were as follows: (1) Professional 

counseling with a verbal-relationship orientation and the 
same counselor each week. Behavior modification techniques 
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were ruled out of this treatment. (2) A anged interaction 
in which the subjects saw a different peer helper each week. 
The subjects were responsible for making arrangements to meet 
their assigned helper each week at a convenient place. The 
emphasis was on performing behaviors similar to those in- 
volved in dating. (3) Professional counseling with an action 
focus and a different counselor each week. The participants 
were responsible for making arrangements to meet their as- 
signed helper each week at a convenient place . Any ethical 
behavior modification techniques were considered appropriate 
for this treatment. The emphasis was on the performance of 
behaviors relevant to dating . The three experimental treat- 
ments will be described in greater detail later in this 
chapter. 

Four criterion measures were used to test the effect 
of the various treatments: (1) individual differences in 

general anxiety as measured by post-test scores on the 
Willoughby Personality Schedule (1932); (2) individual dif- 
ferences in dating anxiety as measured by scores on the 
Specific Fear Index ; (3) differences in the aonount of dating 
behavior as derived by subtracting the number of dates which 
each subject had had in the six weeks prior to treatment from 
the total number of dates he had in the six weeks following 
treatment (A date was defined as any interaction with the op- 
posite sex in which the subject took initiative in the 
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arranging for the interaction. It included taking a walk or 
study or coke dates as well as more formal situations.); 

(4) client satisfaction as indicated on a rating scale by the 
participants following treatment. 

Based on the discussion and rationale presented in 
Chapter I, the following research questions were formulated 
for testing; Do the experimental treatments make a differ- 
ence on the anxiety criterion measures when adjustment is 
made for initial differences in the anxiety of the subjects? 
Are there post -treatment differences on the anxiety criterion 
measux*es between those subjects who have had same— sexed 
helpers and those who have had opposite-sexed helpers when 
adjustment is made for initial differences in the anxiety of 
the subjects? Does a combination of a particular treatment 
and sex of helper make a difference on the anxiety criterion 
measures when adjustment is made for initial differences in 
the anxiety of the subjects? Do the subjects in the experi- 
mental conditions differ from the wait-control group in the 
frequency of their dating behavior following treatment? Is 
there a difference in dating behavior or in client satisfac- 
tion between those participants who have female helpers and 
those who have male helpers? Is there an interaction between 
sex of helper and the treatment groups? 

The hypotheses were stated in the null rather than in 
the directional foirni because no body of data suggested reason 
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to believe that: (1) same or opposite-sexed helpers would 

be more effective, (2) the experimental treatments would 
make a difference on the two anxiety criteria when adjust- 
ment was made for initial differences in anxiety, (3) th®' 
experimental treatments of sex of helper would have an 
effect on dating frequency or client satisfaction, or 
(4) a combination of sex of helper and a particular treat- 
ment would have an effect on any or all of the outcome 
criteria. 

The hypotheses are stated in the null form. 

There is no effect for treatment as measured by: 
post-test scores on general anxiety 

H 2 post-test scores on specific anxiety 

H* pre- and post-test differences in frequency of 
^ dating behavior 

Hj^ post-test scores on client satisfaction 

There is no effect for sex of helper as measured 

by: 

Hg post-test scores on general anxiety 

Hg post-test scores on specific anxiety 

H- pre- and post-test differences in frequency of 
dating behavior 

Hq post-test scores on client satisfaction 
8 
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There is no interaction effect of treatment and sex 
of helper as measured by: 

H post-test scores on general anxiety 
_ post-test scores on specific anxiety 

JL vJ 

H, , pre- and post-test differences in frequency of dating 
behavior 

H, „ post-test scores on client satisfaction. 

There is no difference between the experimental and 

control treatments as measured by : 

H, ^ post-test scores on general anxiety 
13 

H, j. post-test scores on specific anxiety 

J. M* 

H, c Pi'e- and post-test differences in frequency of 
dating behavior. 

Description of experimental 
design 

Two design paradigms were formulated in order to test 
the stated hypotheses . 

N=38 

T-1 T-2 T-3 T-1 T-2 T-3 T-4 

Fern . 

Helper 

Male 

Helper 

Paradigm A Paradigm B 

A depicts the between treatments by sex of helper paradigm. 

It permits testing whether differences in the dependent vari- 
able exist (1) between treatment groups, (2) between sex of 
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helper, and (3) whether an interaction exists between treat- 
ment groups and sex of helper. B portrays the tx'eatment 
versus the control paradigm. It permits one to test whether 
differences in the dependent variable exist in the treatment 
groups relative to the control group. 

The analyses of the data, then, were performed in 
terms of each of these paradigms for each criterion variable, 
except in the case of the client satisfaction criterion, 
where a comparison between treatments and control was irrel- 
evant . 

The design is an extension of the "orthodox control 
group design" (Campbell and Stanley, 1963, p. 13) with three 
experimental treatments and a fourth treatment which is a 
wait-control group. A graphic representation of the design 
is presented with R indicating random assignment of subjects 
to treatment group , X representing an experimental inter- 
vention and 0 referring to the observation or measurement 
processes (Campbell and Stanley. 1963). 

X 0^ 

X 0^ 

X Og 

°8 



The various functions of the experiment were completed 
according to the following schedule during the period 



R 0. 



R 0. 



R 0, 



R 0. 



Schedule of experimental 
procedures 
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December, 1970 through 1971: 

1. Secured the cooperation of the St. Louis University 

Counseling Center Director to use facilities and 
sponsor the study for publicity purposes, December. 

2. Recruited counselors and peer helpers, December and 

January. 

3. Advertised the study in student papers and on notices, 
Jemuary and February. 

4. Began interviews with college men who expressed an 
interest in the study, January and February. 

5. Recorded basic information about volunteers accepted 
to participate in the study and assigned them a sub- 
ject number, January, February, and March. 

6. Oral and written explanations of treatments and the 
study were given to professional and peer helpers, 
January and February. 

7. Assigned helpers to rotatioxis for Treatments II and 
III, February. 

8. Made random assignment of subject numbers to treat- 
ment and then to a same or opposite- sexed helper, 
February . 

9. One hour instruction and question answering sessions 

were held with peers, April. 

10. Assigned participants to their particular helper, 

this assignment was random except in a few cases in 
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which transportation problems made a partricular 
location inconvenient} April. 

11. Mailed pre-tests, letter of assignment and explana- 
tion, April. 

12. Collected pre-test data, April. 

13. Ran the experimental treatments, April and May. 

14. Mailed post-test forms. May and June. 

15. Collected post-test forms, June. 

16. Telephoned subjects for three weeks post-study dating 
frequency check, June. 

17. Telephoned subjects for six weeks post-study fre- 
quency check and questioning about anything else 
which they might have done with the goal of helping 
themselves with their dating problems, July. 

Selection of the sample 

The volunteers for participation in the research 
project (which was generally referred to as ”the dating pro- 
gram”) were located in response to: (1) notices on bulletin 

boards in classrooms, dormitories and student gathering places 
(such as Hillel, Newman Clubs, student unions, etc.) at all 
the college level institutions in the area, (2) advertise- 
ments in the student papers at St. Louis and Washington Uni- 
versities, (3) notices in the men's dormitory mail boxes at 
♦Washington University and St. Louis University, (4) a feature 
article in the St. Louis University ”U News," (5) referrals 
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from other counselors, and (6) the publicity resulting from 
several hundred questionnaires (see Appendix A) about dating 
habits and beliefs which were passed out in classes at the 
University of Missouri St. Louis, St. Louis University, and 
Harris Teacher’s College. A brief explanation of the pro- 
posed study was given by the faculty who administered the 
questionnaires. The notices and advertisements were phrased 
in terms of a free. Counseling Center sponsored program de- 
signed for college men whose communication problems with 
girls had led to difficulty in dating. Publicity attempted 
to make clear the fact that the program was open only for 
non- or seldom-dating college men. The notices and adver- 
tisements listed the investigators* home and work telephone 
numbers. The notices also indicated that the investigator 
would be glad to see interested students at the Counseling 
Center two days a week (see Appendix B) . 

The majority of the men who made contact with the 
investigator said that they did so in response to the notices 
which they saw posted. The men who made inquiries about the 
study had detailed and often sophisticated questions about 
the treatments and the qualifications of the counselors, the 
peers, and the investigator. They were concerned with the 
nature of the study design and with the nature of the assign- 
ments to treatments . 
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The investigator questioned them in order to deter- 
mine their suitability for the study. The relevant criteria 
included t male sex> college student status? age under thirty? 
fear of dating? little or no dating behavior? and understand- 
ing the study and the nature of the responsibilities involved 
in participation. The nature of the assignment to treatment 
and the definition of a date were clarified with each poten- 
tial subject. Those men who decided to take part in the 
study provided the following data: name? address? telephone 

number? age, institution at which they were enrolled? dating 
frequency over the past three and eight w> ks ? year in college 
and major (if determined) . 

The first 32 men who met these criteria and indicated 
that they wished to participate in the "dating study" were 
given treatment subject numbers in order of report date and 
randomly assigned to the four treatment groups. Subject num- 
bers 33 through 42 were randomly assigned to treatments before 
the participants with those numbers had actually signed up 
for the study. Time commitments made it necessary to begin 
the study before the last few men had volunteered to partici- 
pate. The last subject began less than three weeks after the 
f irst ? however . 

The 37 subjects who had signed up expressed continued 
interest and were mailed contract and data forms ? pre-tests ? 
an explanation of their assigned treatment and a stamped 
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addressed envelope in which to return the completed forms to 
the investf-gator . 

After this initial assignment, a total of three sub- 
jects dropped from the study. Two foreign graduate students 
dropped out before the experimental treatments began, but 
after receiving their information in the mail. Each of them 
informed the investigator that he needed more study time and 
no longer wished to participate. It was not possible to tell 
with certainty whether their reasons for dropping out were as 
they described, treatment related factors (such as fear of 
dating or reluctance to meet with a professional counselor) , 
or the result of a change in understanding the study following 
their assignment letters. One of these men had been assigned 
to a male and one to a female professional in the action 
treatment. It seemed likely that all of these factors may 
have influenced these men in their decisions not to partici- 
pate in the study. Two substitutes were assigned using the 
random method previously described. The third subject was 
dropped from the wait-control group when his post-test forms 
were Dong delayed and inconsistent with other information 
given to the investigator. It seemed highly likely that his 
responses were spurious and his data were eliminated from the 
analysis and the description of the sample. 

The total sample consisted of the 38 men who agreed 
to participate in the study over an eight— week peru-od, who 
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completed the necessary forms, and whose responses were not 
suspect . 

Description of the sample 

The 38 men who were included as participants repre- 
sented six educational institutions in the greater St. Louis 
area and General Motors Institute. Thirteen of the students 
were from St. Louis University, 11 from Washington University, 
7 from the University of Missouri-St. Louis, 3 from Forest 
Park Community College, 2 from Florissant Valley Community 
College, 1 from Parks Aeronautical College, and 1 from General 
Motors Institute who had his work program in St. Louis. 

Twenty-seven of the subjects were undergraduates and 
11 were graduate students. The sample mean for years of 
college completed was 2.94 at the time the study began. The 
subjects ranged in age from 18 to 28. Four of thru were stu- 
dents from other countries i two from Colombia, S.A.j one 
from India, and one from Pakistan. All of the participants 
were Caucasian. All of them except four had declared their 
majors. Seven were in the physical sciences or mathematics, 

7 in engineering, 6 in the biological sciences or health care 
(such as pre-medicine), 7 in the social sciences or humani- 
ties, 5 were in business, and 1 was a third year law student. 

The number of dates which the subjects had experienced 
during the six weeks immediately prior to treatment were as 
follows 1 24 had none, 11 had one date, 2 had two dates, and 
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one had had three dates but felt that it was a "fluke." The 
mean number of dates for the sample in the six weeks preceding 
the study was 0.47. 

These men gave the impression to the interviewer and 
to those people at the Counseling Center and at the investi- 
gator's home who answered their telephone calls that they 
were extremely frightened and embarrassed. The anxiety level 
reflected on the Willoughby Personality Schedule (the general 
anxiety measure used as a criterion in this study) supports 
this impression. The pre-test sample mean of 47.87 on the 
Willoughby is close to that referred to by Wolpe (1958) for 
a large sample of neurotics. The sample mean on the Willoughby 
for the current study is almost one and one-half standard 
deviations higher (more anxious) than that of Willoughby ^s 
(1934) norm group of college males and slightly higher than 
that of the sample of non-daters at the University of Indiana 
(Zerface, 1968). 

The specific fear of dating behaviors of the men in 
this sample as measured on the Specific Fear Index is slightly 
greater thcin that of the sample of anxious non-daters at the 
University of Indiana (Zerface, 1968). 

Age, anxiety, and dating behavior of the sample prior 
to treatment are presented in summary form in Table 2.1. 
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Description of the counselors 

A total of 11 professional counselors participated in 
the study. They ranged in age from 24 to 40, in professional 
experience from 2 to 11 years, and in education from post- 
Masters to Ph.D. The same male and female counselors were 
used in both professional treatments (action and talking- 
relationship) in all possible instances, "therefore control- 
ling for their relatively stable personal-social character- 
istics [Paul, 1966b, p. 18]." The counselors were made aware 
of the different techniques and the amount of contact which 
were appropriate for each treatment. The written instructions 
and explanations of treatment which were given to the profes- 
sionals are found in Appendices D, H, and M. Each peer and 
professional also received an abstract of the study proposal 
and a brief explanation of the design (Appendix M) . Each of 
the professionals had two (or more) interviews with the in- 
vestigator in which the treatment definitions and written 
materials were discussed and explained in detail. Prior to 
the program each of the helpers was also shown a copy of the 
letters which the subjects received in the treatments in which 
the helper was participating (Appendices C, E, and G). The 
explanations and the written instructions which they received 
were prov-.ded in order to insure that they did behave differ- 
ently in different treatments. 

The same five women served as counselors in the pro- 
fessional-talking relationship and the professional-action 
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treatments. These women were from 24 to 35 years of age, but 
only one was older than 28. All but one of them were advanced 
doctoral students in clinical psycho-ogy or counseling at St. 
Louis University or Washington University. Each of them had 
completed her practicum experience and worked as a counselor 
or a psychologist on a professional basis. The woman who was 
net a doctoral student had completed her Master’s degree in 
developmental psychology, the psychology practicum, and had 
been employed at the St. Louis University Counseling Center 
for over two years . All had interviews with the investigator 
and an explanation of the study and of the treatments. All 
five women were highly recommended by their professors and 
their colleagues . 

Six men professional counselors were utilized in the 
study. Four of these served as counselors in both the pro- 
fessional-talking-relationship (T-1) and the professional- 
action (T-3) treatments. One of these four counselors saw 
two clients in T-1. A fifth counselor participated only in 
the professional-action treatment. Due to dissertation dead- 
lines , one of the counselors decided that he could not see 
his last three subjects in the action treatment, although he 
did complete his sessions with his participant in the profes- 
sional-talking relationship treatment. A sixth counselor was 
then located who had previously expressed interest in par- 
ticipating. The interviewer discussed the *?tudy and the 
definition of T-3 with him in detail and this man substituted 
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as counselor with the three subjects originally assigned to 

. ^ 

the counselor who dropped out ol this treatment. 

The men professionals ranged in age from 25 to 40. 
Three of the six were under 30. One had his Ph.D. in philos- 
ophy of education and counseling from St. Louis University > 
one earned his Ph.D. in counseling from Boston University 
while the study was in progress, and the other four were ad- 
vanced doctoral students in clinical psychology or counseling 
at St. Louis University or the University of Missouri. All 
had completed the practicum and all but one of them had had 
several years of experience as professional counselors in 
college settings. Five of the six were currently employed as 
counselors in St. Louis area colleges or universities. They 
had all been highly recommended by their professors and col- 
leagues as competent professionals. 

All of the professional helpers were paid for their 
work in the study. All of them completed the Therapist Orien- 
tation Sheet (Paul, 1966). These data are presented in sum- 
mary form in Table 2.2. Numbers 1 through 5 represent the 
female counselors and 6 through 11 represent the male coun- 
selors . 

The counselors tended to see themselves as active, 
somewhat directive, cu\d personally involved with their cli- 
ents. They were generally concerned with the current func- 
tioning of their clients. They valued insight (cognitive and 
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TABLE 2.2 

THERAPIST ORIENTATION SHEET 



The following pages contain a number of areas in 
which psychotherapists have been found to differ. Please 
indicate your position with regard to each area by placing 
a checkmark oh the scale accompanying each area. 

For example: 1. Activity-frequency. 

If you feel that with most clients you are usually 
active (talkative), or usually passive, you would place the 
checkmark as follows: 













. Passive, 


or 












. Passive 




If you feel you are 
or more often passive than 


more often 
active, you 


active than passive, 
would check as follows 












, . Passive, 


or 
















If you feel 
with most clients, 
you would check the 


you are about 
or active with 
middle space: 


equally 
as many 


active and 
clients as 


passive 
passive , 












. . Passive 





1 . Activity — frequency : 

Active .... .... I .... I 

(Talkative) 



Passive 

(Non -talkative) 



2 . 



3. 



Activity — type : 



6 , 



Directive ( . 



Activity — structure : 






Informal . .^ . | • | 



. I ^ . . . Nondirective 



I .... Formal 
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4. Relationship--tenor: 






Personal | . . 

(Involved) 



I .... Impersonal 
(Detached) 



5 



Relationship — structure ; 






Unstructured . . . . | ^ | .... Structured 



6. Relationship — atmosphere: 






Permissive f4\ ....| .... Nonpermissive 



7. Relationship — therapist actions: 

9, /o, 

Planned .... ... | 9^,] 'K . Spontaneous 



8. Relationship — client dynamics: 






Nonceptualized |/<* . . . | ^ Conceptu- 

alized 



9. Goals — source: 



/(TV // 



Therapist .... \ \ , , , Client 



10 . Goals — formalization : 

Planned . i | ‘ 7 . . . | | 

(Formalized) 



. . Unplanned 

(Unformalized) 



11. Therapist Comfort and Security: 

Always secure . . 7. 
(Comfortable) 



. . . Never secure 
(Uncomfort- 
able) 



A i 



12. Client Comfort and Security: 

Never secure | | ^AJ\ 

(Uncomfortable ) 



. . Always secure 
(Comfortable) 



13. Client Personal Growth: 

Not inherent . . . . p/ | . Inherent 
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Therapeutic Gains— self-understanding (cognitive insight) 
Important ....Unimportant 

15. Therapeutic Gains— emotional understanding (affective 

awareness ) : 

Unimportant .... 1 . . . . 1 «. . . - 1 Important 

16. Therapeutic Gains — ’’symptom” reduction. 

Important /i -\ . . . . | .... Unimportant 

17. Therapeutic Gains — social adjustment: 

Unimportant . . . . . .\Z.e. .\ '44-. . Important 

18. Therapeutic Gains — confidence in effecting change. 

Confident 1 | .... Unconfident 

19. Learning Process in Therapy: 

Verbal-conceptual ‘-I •*** ^?”" 

verbal -affective 



20. Therapeutically Significant Topics: 

Cj "h 

Client— centered^ | 



. . . I Theory- 

centered 



21 . 



22 . 



Therapeutically Significant Topics: 

Historical . . . . | . . . . I -3 . . . ^ Current 



Therapeutically Significant Topics: 

Ego Functions j ^»...| 



23. Theory of Motivation: 



// 



Unconscious . . . . | 



/ 



24. Curative Aspect of Therapist: 

Personality , 1 .\ <4^. | • 



Superego 



Id 



. Conscious 



. Training 
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affective), social adjustment, and symptom reduction as im- 
portant client gains, but they perceived themselves as let- 
ting their clients determine the topics and goals of treat- 
ment. The majority of the counselors discussed the goals of 
treatment with their clients. 

* 

Description of the 
peer helpers 

Five male and five female undergraduates were utilized 
in the peer-action treatment (T-2). Their ages ranged from 
18 through 21. The five girls were all from St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Four of the men were from St. Louis University and 
one was attending Washington University. The peer helpers 
were recommended to the investigator by the Head Residents of 
the women ^s dormitories at St. Louis University or by other 
friends of the investigator as being warm, interested in 
people, and in being helpful. All of the peer helpers were 
interviewed by the investigator prior to their acceptance for 
the study. All of the female helpers could be described as 
attractive, although none was exceptionally beautiful. 

Each peer discussed the study with the investigator 
in at least two hour-long explanation sessions before begin- 
ning his part in the program. Most of the peers attended a 
group meeting as one of their training sessions. The study 
and the treatment was described in detail. The investigator 
attempted to explain and demonstrate the use of role-playing. 
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assignment of target behaviors and rehearsal questions were 
asked and answered and possible problems and concerns of the 
peers were discussed in the training sessions. The written 
description of Treatment II is included in Appendix F and the 
introductory information in Appendix M. The peers were paid 
for their work in the study. 

The average age of the male peers was slightly over 
19 and that of their participants was 22. The average age of 
the girl peers was 19 and of their participants slightly over 
21. The male peers included one freshman, one sophomore, two 
juniors and a senior. There were majors in psychology, 
mathematics, and business. One man had not yet declared his 
major. Two of the five girl peers were freshmen, one was a 
sophomore, and two were juniors. The female peers included 
two nursing students, one political science, and one soci- 
ology major, and one girl whose major was undeclared. 

Presentation of experimental 
treatments 

Participants in each of the three experimental groups 
were exposed to treatments differing in terms of combinations 
of the following variables: (1) sex of helper, (2) status of 

helper (peer or professional), (3) mode of treatment (an ac- 
tion or a talking-relationship orientation), and (4) consis- 
tency of relationship with the helper. All three experimental 
treatments involved the same arrangements about length. 
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frequency, and number of interviews and had the same general 
goal — helping college men with dating problems improve their 
ability to date. 

Subjects who had been randomly assigned to Treatment I 
saw the same professional counselor for five one-hour sessions 
over a five-week period. The letters which they received 
immediately prior to beginning their participation in the 
study described the program briefly, gave them the name and 
telephone number of their counselor with instructions about 
how to make contact with him or her- stressed the importance 
of sharing their concerns about dating, and encouraged them 
to feel free to ask questions (see Appendix C). 

The counselors who participated in Treatment I were 
each given a written explanation of the treatment and its 
limitations (see Appendix D) . They also read the letter to 
the participants in this treatment. The nature of T-I was 
discussed in an interview with the investigator. These 
counselors were all regularly handling similar problems in 
their work settings and were encouraged to interact with the 
study participants siiuilarly to the way they did with their 
usual clients with the following exceptions i the maximum 
number of sessions was to be five, the focus was on the pre- 
senting problem (dating trouble) , and behavior modification 
techniques wc.re specifically eliminated from T-I. All of the 
counselors in this treatment saw their subjects in their 
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offices at their place of work, although there were offices 
available for them at St. Louis University Counseling Center. 
The counselors discussed their participants with the investi- 
gator following the study or wrote a written report, but the 
sessions were not taped. 

Subjects who had been randomly assigned to Treatment 
II saw a different peer helper for an hour each week for a 
total of five sessions. Each participant saw either all male 
or all female helpers. The letters which they received imme- 
diately prior to beginning their participation in the study 
described the program and gave the participants the name and 
telephone number of their helper for the first week with in- 
structions about how to make contact with this person. The 
letters stressed the importance of sharing concerns and ask- 
ing questions about dating and of carrying out any assignments 
which their helper might give to them (see Appendix E) . 

The peers who participated in Treatment II had a 
minimum of two hours of explanation and discussion of the 
arranged interactions with the investigator and a written 
definition and explanation of the peer-action intervention. 

The written description attempted to give the peer helpers an 
idea of the kind of problems and questions which many of the 
participants had expressed to the investigator and of some of 
the ways in which the helper could be useful to his partici- 
pant for the week. It included some possible role playing 
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situations and assignments, and prohibited dates between the 
helpers and the participants during the time the study was 
taking place (see Appendix F) . The helpers were encouraged 
to telephone the investigator at any time if they were con- 
cerned about what to do, what their participants were doing, 
or if they did not hear from their assigned participant for 
the week. There were many such calls in both of the action 
treatments. The peers averaged about three to four hours of 
time in question and answer amd explanation sessions before 
and during the study. Helpers and participants experienced 
many difficulties in making the necessary arrangements to 
meet. 

The peer helpers were asked to keep brief worksheets 
of what transpired in the arranged interactions and the cir- 
cumstances under which they met their students each week. 

They were told to indicate whether they made any assignments, 
arranged dates, role-played, listened, discussed, advised, 
suggested, or rehearsed, and to mention any area of concern 
that was emphasized. These sheets were turned in to the in- 
vestigator at the end of the study . They were also instructed 
to notify the next helper in sequence of any assignments which 
they made in order to permit follow-up by the next helper. 

Each helper had a schedule providing the information necessary 
to contact the other helpers as well as the participants. 

The subjects who had been random! v assigned to Treat- 
ment III saw a different professional counselor for an hour 
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were included. They were given a schedule of the treatment 
with the names and telephone numbers of the particxpants and 
the counselors (see Appendix H). The counselors were encour- 
aged to telephone the investigator if they were unable to 
keep to the schedule or if they did not hear from their par- 
ticipant for the week. The counselors were instructed to 
notify the next counselor in the rotation of any assignments 
which they made for the purposes of follow-up by the next 
helper. These counselors were also asked to keep brief work 
records of what they did with each participant in the way of 
making arsignments, arranging dates, role-playing, rehearsing, 
listening, discussing, etc. These notes were turned in to 
the investigator at the end of the study . 

Those participants who were randomly assigned to 
wait— control were informed of this in a letter (see Appendxx 
I). They were told that actual participation would be de- 
layed. Those subjects who were stxll xnterested were offered 
an opportunity to participate in a five— session peer— counsel- 
ing treatment at the end of the dating behavior follow-up. 
Seven of the eight men in the wait-control group participated 
in this treatment. 

Criterion measures 

Four criterion measures were used in the study: The 

VJiHon^hby Personality Schedule was used to measure general 
anxiety; The Specific Fear Index (or Situational Response 
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Rating Scale ) was utilized to measure anxiety about dating; 
the difference between the number of dates six weeks prior to 
and six weeks following treatment was used to measure change 
in dating frequency; and the Client Satisfaction Scale was 
used to assess the participants * evaluation of their expe- 
rience in the study. 

Multiple criterion measures were utilized in keeping 
with the current trend toward the use of and the recommenda- 
tion for "more than one measure of outcome, and preferably 
several diverse measures, since outcome measures tend to have 
low intercorrelations" (Fiske, et al . , 1970, p. 731; Krum- 
boltz, 1967; Paul, 1966, 1968; Stollak and Guerney, 1966; 
Truax, 1967; Zax and Klein, 1960). 

The criterion measures are similar to those described 
by Martinson and Zerface (1970) whose study this investiga- 
tion parallels. The Willoughby Personality Schedule and the 
Client Satisfaction Scale are two of the four outcome instru- 
ments utilized by Martinson and Zerface (1970). The S pecific 
Fear Index includes the original item described by Martinson 
and Zerface (1970) plus four more situations involved in com- 
municating with and dating girls . The use of a change score 
to measure dating behavior in this investigation was decided 
upon because some of the subjects were occasional daters . 
Martinson and Zerface had only non-dating sub 3 scts and their 
post-treatment follow-up discriminated only between those who 
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had no dates after treatment and those who dated. 

The Willoughby Personality Schedule (1932) (see Appen- 
dix J) is an abridgement and a revision of the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule (1930). The Thurstone was a 223-item mea- 
sure of neuroticism. Willoughby considered that the number 
of items made the instrument inconveniently long. Following 
extensive methodological work, Willoughby chose 25 items char- 
acterized by "relatively high incidence, high discriminatory 
power and high cohesiveness . . . without duplication 
[p. 419].” The subject responds to each item on a 0 through 
4 scale where 0 means "never” and 4 means "almost always.” 
Willoughby (1934) found his abridgement to have a split-half 
reliability of .91 in a mixed population of 267 college stu- 
dents . 

Willoughby (1932) asserted that his instrument mea- 
sured to some degree what he felt was a "genuine , unitary 
psychological trait Cp. 419]." He characterized this trait, 
which he referred to as neuroticism, as having "inner fears 
and anxieties and corresponding inability to establish effec- 
tive contact with the environment Cp. 419]." 

Since recent reliability studies of the Willoughby 
Personality Schedule were not available , it was deemed appro- 
priate to examine the reliability of this instrument as used 
in the current study. "KR 2 Q gives the mean of the split-half 
coefficients ... for every possible division of the test 
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into two parts. . . . Thus, ^20 internal consistency 

coefficient which gives the best measure of reliability ex- 
ppessed as the correlation between random parallel tests [Mag- 
nusson, 1967, p. 117].” 

In view of the above, the reliability coefficients 
for the current study were estimated following the analysis 
of variance procedures described by Hoyt (1941), which 
"give(s) precisely the same result as formula (20) of their 
paper [Kuder and Richardson, 1937 , p. 156].** 

The pre-test administration of the Willoughby Person - 
ality Schedule to the 38 men who comprised the sample of sel- 
dom- and non-dating subjects in this investigation yielded an 
internal consistency reliability coefficient of .84. Post- 
test Willoughby data yielded an internal consistency relia- 
bility coefficient of .89. 

The Willoughby has not been used extensively and 
there is only limited normative data. Willoughby (1934) 
found the mean for 119 college males to be ’*28.9 and the 
standard deviation 13.7 Cp. 93].*’ The corresponding females 

had a slightly higher mean. 

Wolpe (1958) used the Willoughby with his patients 
before euid following treatment. He did not present anything 
except a frequency distribution for the 295 patients for whom 
he stated that he had data. The median score of this sample, 
prior to treatment, was approximately 45 (p. 109). Wolpe 
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also presented pre- and post-treatment scores of patients 
whom he considered either "apparently cured” or "much im- 
proved.” The pre-treatment mean was 46.5 and the post- 
treatment mean was 19.9 for these 34 patients. 

Martinson and Zerface (1970) had 24 subjects in their 
study. The total sample had a pre-test mean score of 43.2. 
The arranged interaction group (eight men) had a pre- jest 
mean of 39.4 and a post-test mean of 33.5. The psychological 
counseling group had a mean score of 48.4 prior to treatment 
and of 33.6 following the treatment. Pre- and post-experi- 
mental means for the control group were 42 and 40.3 respec- 
tively (Zerface, 1968). 

The Willoughby was chosen rather than a more widely 
used measure off anxiety because it served as a criterion 
instrument in the Martinson and Zerface study of which this 
is a partial replication. Their reasons for using it are 
applicable to this study as well as their own. The inner 
fears and anxieties and corresponding difficulty with the 
environment which the Willoughby purports to measure are the 
kind of internal behaviors which one would expect of young 
men characterized by fear of dating. The items on the sched- 
ule provide a series of external social behaviors to which 
the respondents react which are particularly appropriate for 
a study of this nature. These advantages compensated for the 
disadvantages involved in the use of an instrument with lim- 
ited normative data. 
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The Specific Fear Index is an enlargement of that 
described by Martinson and Zerface (1970). Each subject 
rated his response to a hypothetical dating situation on a 
nine-point scale ranging from 1 (extremely uneasy) to 9 (feel 
fine . . . ). The present instrument utilizes five such situ- 
ations. Item 2 of the index used in the present study is the 
situation used by Zerface (1968, p. 128). The participants 
were instructed, on the dittoed test sheet, to close their 
eyes and then to visualize each hypothetical dating situation. 
They were then to circle the number from 1 through 9 which 
most accurately described their feelings in relation to that 
situation. The situations ranged from standing at the snack 
bar wanting to start a conversation with a girl who is in one 
of the subject’s classes to standing in line with a date 
waiting to get into a movie (see Appendix K). 

R. D. Walk (1956) reports two studies which support 
the use of this type of self-rating scale. Walk was concerned 
with airborne trainees who had to leap from a high mock tower 
as a part of their training. One group of these trainees 
indicated the amount of fear they felt just prior to jumping 
from the tower on a thermometer-like figure divided into ten 
equal parts. As training progressed, the fear levels fell 
markedly. Walk also found "a fairly close inverse relation- 
ship between a self-rating of fear and adequacy of perfor- 
mance in a fearful situation [p. 173]." Study II, described 
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by Walk, showed a high degree of relationship between direct, 
personal questioning on this specific fear, the paper and 
pencil self-ratings and physiological fear reactions. These 
data lend support to construct validity for the fear self- 
rating. 

Lang and Lazovik (1963) also used a ten-point self- 
rating "fear thermometer" to measure the fear reactions of 
snake phobics upon touching a snake following an experimental 
systematic desensitization treatment. They found the "fear 
thermometer" scores to be stable over time when the subjects 
did not undergo treatment and to change in the expected 

direction following treatment. 

Zerface (1968) inferred the reliability of the S itua- 

tional Response Rating Seale (which was his adaptation of the 
Fear Thermometer) partially from the existence of "statisti- 
cally significant main effects for treatments and from the 
stability of control subjects’ ratings over the two adminis- 
trations of the instrument Cp. 57]." 

The data from the pre-test administration of the S£e- 

cific Fear Index to the 38 participants in the dating study 
yielded an internal consistency reliability coefficient of 
.79. The post-test data yielded a reliability coefficient of 
.89. These coefficients were estimated according to Hoyt's 
(1941, pp. 157-60) procedure, as were those from the Wil;- 

loughby data. 
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Admitted fear of dating was a criterion for inclusion 
in the study. The Situational Response Rating Scale was 
developed in order to attempt to assess that fear prior to 
treatment and any changes in it following the experimental 
interventions . 

The participants in this study all indicated that in- 
creased dating behavior was a valued outcome which they hoped 
to achieve through taking part in the program. The third 
outcome criterion, frequency of dating behavior, provides a 
quantitative evaluation of how closely they approximated 
their goal. For the purposes of this study a date was defined 
as any interaction with the opposite sex which the subject 
took the initiative in arranging. Thus, a date could be 
walking a girl back to the dormitory after class, a study or 
coke date, or a more formal movie or dinner date. It did not 

include group "dates," however. 

The measures of datj.ng frequency were obtained by 
subtracting the number of dates which each subject had in the 
six weeks prior to treatment from the total number of dates 
the subject had in the six weeks following his completion of 
the study. In the case of those participants who dropped out 
before their five sessions were completed, the follow— up 
period began the week which followed the end of the study for 
the great majority of the subjects and ended six weeks follow- 
ing that date. The wait-control group post-experimental 
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dating check took place at the same time (12 weeks following 
the week in which 27 of the 30 participants began the experi- 
mental treatments) . 

The use of a "socially valued, external, objective 
measure (s) [Whitely, 1967, p. 255]” such as dating frequency 
as an outcome criterion variable was consistent with the 
pleas and prescriptions of numerous writers over the past ten 
years (Carkhuff, 1969; Krumboltz, 1967; Paul, 1966; Stollak 
and Guerney, 1966; Truax, 1967; Zax and Klein, 1960). Its 
use also permits some comparison with the results discussed 
by Martinson and Zerface (1970). They, however, dealt only 
with non-dating subjects and used a different method of anal- 
ysis. 

Client satisfaction, the fourth outcome criterion, 
was measured on a 9-point scale , where 1 indicated "very 
worthwhile” and 9 indicated "total waste of time” (see Appen- 
dix N). The particip ...its were encouraged to share any com- 
ments about the study on these rating sheets . 

The 9-point scale was used for the purpose of permit- 
ting direct comparison of the results with those found by 
Martinson and Zerface (1970). The rationale for employing 
such a measure is similar to that presented by Zerface (1968, 
p. 57). Although "fraught with serious pitfalls [Zax and 
Klein, 1960, p. 4]” as an outcome criterion, self-reports by 
clients of their reactions to treatment are surely relevant 
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cut come data. Counseling and psychotherapy are service pro- 
fessions and, as such, practitioners should be cognizant of 
the opinions of those whom they serve as to the value of the 
service. The "real question of outcome is whether or not the 
clients have received help with the distressing behaviors 
which brought them to treatment in the first place." In 
spite of their real and lamentable biases, the clients’ verbal 
expressions of what a treatment has been worth to them cannot 
be ignored. 

Collection of outcome data 

Pre-test data collection took place in the week prior 
to treatment for all 38 subjects. Forms were mailed to each 
subject with a stamped envelope addressed to the investigator. 
Xhese included the Willoughby Personality Schedule , the Spe - 
cific Fear Index and a brief form for demographic data upon 
which the subject also indicated his commitment to partici- 
pate and to complete the pre- and post-testing which was part 
of the study. Also, he was asked to report the number of 
dates he had had in the previous three and six weeks. 

All but eight of the subjects returned their forms 
very promptly. The investigator telephoned each of the sub- 
jects whose completed forms had not been returned within a 
week. Four of these men were in the control group, three had 
one to the female professional action treatment. Two of 
these eight were dropped from the study at this time as 
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discussed above. The pre-test data from the remaining six 
subjects were returned within a week following the telephone 
call . 

Three post-test forms were mailed to the subjects as 
soon as they had had their fifth session, or at the end ot 
five weeks from their first session in the case of those men 
who dropped out of the study without completing the program. 
The forms were mailed with a stamped and addressed envelope 
and a brief note thanking each participant for his coopera- 
tion and asking for any additional comments (see Appendix L). 
The forms included the Willoughby Personality Schedule. , the 
Specific Fear Index , and the Client Satisfaction Scale . 

Seven of the 38 subjects were telephoned after two weeks to 
remind them about completing the post-tests . The investiga- 
tor repeated calls to six of these men before receiving their 
completed data. Three of the six had dropped out of the 
study before completing five sessions. All data, however, 
v;ere returned to the investigator within three weeks. 

The first post-experiment dating check was made by 
the investigator by telephone three weeks following each sub- 
ject’s termination from the study, or eight weeks after the 
study began in the case of the early terminators and wait- 
control subjects. The number of dates which each subject had 
during this three-week period was recorded. The six-week 
follow-up was made in the same manner three weeks later. The 
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definition of a date and some examples of dating behavior 
were discussed again with the participants at the time of 
these follow-up interviews . 

Description of outcome data 
analysis procedures 

Two different analyses were made on the data from the 
two anxiety criteria, two on the data on dating frequency 
change and one on client satisfaction. 

The data obtained from the anxiety and dating fre- 
quency criterion measures were analyzed in terms of two design 
paradigms . Paradigm A allowed for testing of differences 
between the treatment groups, between sex of helper and for 
interaction between sex of helper and treatment groups. 
Paradigm B permitted inspection of the treatment groups rela- 
tive to the control group. 

A multivariate analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) using 
the pre-treatment anxiety measures as covariables generated 
the test statistics for the analysis of the anxiety measures 
according to paradigm A. MANCOVA with the same two covari- 
ables was also used to test for differences between treatments 
and control (paradigm B). High correlations between the two 
covariables and the dependent variables give strong support 
for the use of analysis of covariance with these data. 

A two-way analysis of variance was employed to deter- 
mine whether differences in dating frequency existed between 
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treatment groups, between sex of helper and whether an inter- 
action existed between treatment groups and sex of helper. 

A univariate analysis of gain scores was used to test for 
differences in dating frequency between experimental subjects 
and those in the wait-control group. 

Paradigm A allowed the analysis of the responses from 
the rating scale for client satisfaction to oe examined for 
differences existing by sex of helper, by treatment or by an 
interaction of sex and treatment . A two-way analysis of 
variance was employed to generate the test statistic. 

The methods of amalysis utilized in this study dit fer 
from those used in the Martinson and Zerface study . Martinson 
and Zerface (1970) employed one-way analysis of variance tech- 
niques to analyze their data from the Willoughby Perso nality 
Schedule , the Specific Fear Index , the Client Satisfaction 
measures , and Fisher *s Exact Probability Test to test differ- 
ences in the number of control and treatment subjects who 
were dating following treatment. 

The .05 level of probability of a Type I error was 
established as the minimum criteria for accepting differences 
as significant in all cases in the current study. In the 
cases where the overall results were significant, step-down 
F statistics were employed to determine which groups differed 

on what criterion measures . 

The results of the analyses of the outcome data are 

presented in Chapter III. 
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Summary 

Two design paradigms were formulated for this investi- 
gation of three short-term treatment interventions with 
seldom-dating college men who were fearful of dating, but who 
expressed motivation to do so. The study was concerned with 
possible differences in effectiveness between male and female 
helpers, talking-relationship versus action approaches using 
professional counselors, peers versus professional helpers in 
the action approaches, experimental treatments versus a wait- 
control group. 

The selection of the helpers and the volunteer sample, 
the pre-testing, experimental interventions and the post- 
testing took place between December 1970 and Jul> 1971 in the 
St. Louis, Missouri, area. Eleven paid professionals (six 
men and five women) served as the counselors in the program. 
Five male and five female undergraduates were utilized as 
paid helpers in the peer-action treatment. 

Pre- and post-testing took place on the dependent 
variables utilized in the study. Multivariate analysis of 
covariance and analysis of variance techniques were employed 
to test for differences on the criterion variables according 
to design paradigms A and B. A -significance level of .05 was 
established for all analyses used in the study. 





CHAPTER III 



RESULTS 



Analysis of outcome data 

This chapter presents the results of the outcome data 
analyses. Four outcome criteria were utilized in the study: 
a general anxiety measure, a specific dating anxiety measure, 
a dating frequency change score, and a client satisfaction 
meas^ire. Two design paradigms permitted: (A) testing for 

main effects, treatments and interaction; and (B) testing for 
differences between the experimental treatments and the wait- 
control group. The test statistics for each of these cri- 
teria using paradigms A and B were generated by the use of 
multivariate analysis of covariance and analysis of variance 
techniques . 

The data collected consisted of pre- and post- 
experiment scores from the Willoughby Personality Schedule 
(the general anxiety measure) and The Specific Fear Index 
(a measure of anxiety in dating situation^. ; , the post-test 
scores on the Client Satisfaction Scale (a rating by the 
subject of his reaction to his participation) and the differ- 
ences between the number of dates in the six weeks prior to 
and following the study. 
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Two different multivariate analyses of covariance 
(MANCOVA) using the pre-treatment anxiety measures as co- 
variables were made on the data from the two anxiety dependent 
variables. One analysis (design paradigm A) permitted test- 
ing for main effects, treatment aind their interaction. The 
analysis according to paradigm B tested for differences on 
the anxiety measures between treatments and control. The 
correlations between the covariables and the dependent vari- 
ables were high (.76 for general anxiety and .79 for specific 
anxiety) . These correlations indicate the appropriateness of 
an analysis of covariance. Over one-half (57 percent) of the 
variance in post— treatment general anxiety (G— APS) was ex- 
plained jointly by the pre-treatment measures of general and 
specific anxiety (G-APR and S-APR) . A slightly greater per- 
centage (63) of the variance in post-treatment specific 
anxiety (S-APS) was explained by the pre-treatment measures 
of general and specific anxiety (G— APR and S— APR) * The mul- 
tiple correlations in predicting post -treatment anxiety from 
the pre-treatment scores are presented in Table 3.1. 

TABLE 3.1 

MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS PREDICTING 
POST -TREATMENT FROM PRE- 
TREATMENT ANXIETIES 





R^ 


R 


P 


G-APS 


.575 


.759 


<.001 


S-APS 


.628 


.793 


<.001 
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A two-way analysis of variance was employed to test 
for the effects of treatment, sex of helper or their inter- 
action on dating frequency. A univariate analysis of gain 
scores was utilized on the dating frequency data to test for 
differences between the experimental treatments and control. 

A two-way analysis of variance was employed to generate the 
test statistic for the data from the Client Satisfaction 
Scale . 

General findings 

Summaries of the analyses of general and specific 
dating anxiety, dating frequency, and client satisfaction are 
reported in Tables 3.2 through 3.6, On the basis of these 
analyses, it was concluded that only the general anxiety 
measure showed a difference across groups which was signifi- 
cant at the previously agreed upon .05 level. 

The overall multivariate F test statistic for the 
MANCOVA analysis according to design paradigm B, as reported 
in Table 3.2, was equal to 2,316. This was significant at 
the .05 level. It was concluded that the four experimental 
conditions were not the same with respect to general anxiety 
when adjustment was made for initial differences in the 
anxiety of the subjects. 

Step-down F statistics (Bock and Haggard, 1968) were 
utilized to determine which treatment groups differed and on 
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which variables the differences existed. The step-down F 
from the general anxiety measure (F = 3.483, p < .03) was the 
only statistic of this analysis which was significant at the 
.05 level. The comparisons made across groups, then, were 
only on this anxiety measure. The estimated differences 
between the experimental treatments and the controls on gen- 
eral anxiety are reported in Table 3.11. The negative sign 
results from the fact that the control group had a higher 
post-test score (indicating more anxiety) on this measure 
than did any of the experimental treatment groups . The only 
difference which was statistically significant was between 
Treatment III (the professional action treatment) and the 
wait-control group. Treatment III showed significantly lower 
anxiety than was evidenced by the control subjects. 

The i»esults from the MANCOVA ainalysis according to 
design paradigm A are presented in Table 3.3. Inspection of 
the table revealed no significant differences for sex of 
helper, treatment nor the interaction of treatment and sex 
of helper on the anxiety criteria. The F test statistics for 
the sex factor (F = 3.078, p < .07), for the treatment effect 
(F = 1.452, p < .3), and for the interaction of sex and treat- 
ment (F = .468, p < .8) were not significant at the previously 
agreed upon decision rule of .05. 

The two-way analysis of post -treatment dating gains 
did not result in any significant differences on the dimensions 
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of sex of helper, treatments or the interaction of treatment 
and sex of helper. The F test statistics for sex (F = 1.122, 
p < .3) for treatment (F = .537, p < .6), and for interaction 
(F = 1.305, p < .3) were not significant at the agreed upon 
level of confidence. These data are presented in Table 3.4, 

A univariate analysis of gain scores was performed 
upon the dating frequency data to permit the comparison of 
the experimental groups with the wait-control group (para- 
digm B) . The test statistic (F - .293, p ^ .9) did not ap- 
proach significance. The four treatment: conditions did not 
differ in dating frequency gains. These results are pre- 
sented in Table 3.5. 

A measure of client satisfaction was obtained by 
having the subjects complete a nine-point rating scale. The 
responses from this scale were analyzed according to paradigm 
A using a two-way analysis of variance. The results from 
this analysis are presented in Table 3.6. The F test statis- 
tics for the sex effect (F = .757, p < .4), for the treatment 
effect (F = 1.579, p < .3), and for interaction (F = 1.374, 
p < .3) were not significant. 

Inspection of the data revealed several trends . All 
groups increased their dating frequency although the differ- 
ences did not approach significance. Data on post-treatment 
dating gains by treatment and sex of helper are presented in 
Table 3.7. The female helper professional action condition 
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TABLE 3.2 

MANCOVA, UNIVARIATE AND STEP-DOWN F STATISTICS FOR THE 
SIMULTANEOUS TESTING OF THE FOUR EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS ON THE ANXIETY MEASURES 



Multivariate F = 2.316 df = 6,62 p < .044 



Variable 


Between 

MS 


Univariate 

F 


P 


Step-down 

F 


P 


G-APS 


268.489 


3.483 


.0271 


3.483 


.0271 


S-APS 


82,070 


2.835 


.0537 


1.339 


.2795 


df = 3,32 













TABLE 3.3 

MANCOVA, UNIVARIATE AND STEP-DOWN F STATISTICS FOR 
THE SIMULTANEOUS TESTING OF SEX, TREATMENT, AND 
SEX BY TREATMENT INTERACTION EFFECTS 
ON THE ANXIETY MEASURES 



Effect 


Multivariate F 


df 


P 


Sex 


3.078 


2,21 


<.067 


Treatment 


1.452 


4,42 


<.234 


Interaction 


.468 


4,42 


<.759 
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TABLE 3.4 

ANOVA OF POST -TREATMENT DATING GAINS 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Sex 


1 


14.700 


1.122 


<.300 


Treatment 


2 


7.033 


.537 


<.591 


Interaction 


2 


17 .100 


1.305 


<.290 


Within 


24 


13.100 







TABLE 3.5 

ANOVA OF POST-TREATMENT DATING GAINS FOR THE 
FOUR EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 

conditions 


3 


5.012 


.293 


<.830 


Within 

conditions 


34 


17.093 


1 
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TABLE 3.6 

ANOVA OF POST-TREATMENT CLIENT SATISFACTION 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Sex 


1 


2.700 


.757 


<.393 


Treatment 


2 


5.633 


1.579 


<.227 


Interaction 


2 


4.900 


1.374 


<.272 


Within 


24 


3.567 







TABLE 3.7 



CELL MEANS OF POST-TREATMENT DATING GAINS 
REPORTED BY SEX OF HELPER AND 
TREATMENT CONDITIONS 



Sex of 
Helper 




^2 


T 

3 


^4 


Female 


1.600 


1.800 


5.400 


2.625 


Male 


2.000 


1.600 


1.000 
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resulted in the largest dating gain and the wait-control 
group evidenced the second greatest gain. 

Data on client satisfaction are presented in 
Table 3.8 by sex of helper and treatment condition. Low 
numbers indicate high satisfaction and high numbers low 
satisfaction. The rating scale ranged from 1 through 9. 
Examination of the data revealed that the female professional 
treatment groups reported the greatest satisfaction with the 
program and the subjects who saw the female peers reported 
the least satisfaction, although the differences were not 
statistically significant. Treatment I subjects reported 
considerably more satisfaction than did the subjects in Treat- 
ment III who were, in turn, more satisfied than those in 
Treatment II . 



TABLE 3.8 



CELL MEANS OF POST -TREATMENT CLIENT 
SATISFACTION REPORTED BY SEX OF 
HELPER AND TREATMENT CONDITION 



Sex of 
Helper 




^2 


T 

3 


Female 


2.200 


4.400 


2.200 


Male 


2.800 


3.600 


4.200 



The results of the MANCOVA analysis presented in 
Table 3.2 indicate that the difference across groups on the 
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specific anxiety measure approached statistical significance 
(univariate F = 2.835, p < .06). This difference was in the 
direction of reduction of specific dating anxiety in the 
experimental groups compared to the wait -control group. The 
difference which most closely approached statistical signifi- 
cance on this measure was between Treatment III (the profes- 
sional action treatment) and the wait-control group. 

TABLE 3.9 

PRE- AND POST -TREATMENT CELL MEANS FOR GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 



ANXIETY REPORTED 


BY TREATMENT . 


AND SEX OF 


HELPER 


Treatment 
and Sex 
of Helper 


General Anxiety 


Specific Anxiety 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


T^-F 


55 .6 


50.4 


17.4 


22.8 


T 2 -F 


46.2 


49.2 


21.8 


29.6 


T -F 
^3 


46.6 


38.0 


17.4 


27.0 


T^-M 


50.6 


40.2 


21.4 


28.4 


T 2 -M 


52.8 


45.0 


21.2 


25.6 


-3 


43.6 


31.0 


19.6 


29.0 


T 

4 


43.0 


44.9 


21.6 


23.7 



The analysis of data reported in Table 3.3 indicated 
that the probability of the effect for sex of helper which 
was found (F = 3.078) occurring by chance is less than 7 in 
100 (p < ,07). Inspection of the data revealed that these 
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differences occurred on the general anxiety measure. Those 
subjects who saw male helpers improved more on general anxiety 
than those who had female helpers although the difference was 
not statistically significant. These data are presented in 
Table 3.10. The negative sign indicates that this group 
(T-2) evidenced higher general anxiety following treatment. 



TABLE 3.10 

GENERAL ANXIETY CHANGE BY SEX OF 
HELPER AND TREATMENT 



Helper 


Treatment 


Change 

Following 

Treatment 


Female 


T-1 


5.2 


Female 


T-2 


-3.0 


Female 


T-3 


8.0 


Male 


T-1 


10.4 


Male 


T-2 


7.8 


Male 


T-3 


12.6 



Only one of the differences discussed in this section 
is significant at the chosen level of .05. That difference 
was between the experimental subjects and the wait-controls 
on the dependent variable measuring general anxiety. There 
were no statistically significant differences on any of the 
criterion measures between those subjects who had same-sexed 
helpers and those who had opposite-sexed helpers. There was 
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no combination of sex of helper and treatment which made a 
difference on any of the four dependent variables. The data 
analyses all support the hypotheses of no difference except 
in the case of where the null hypothesis was not supported. 
The data reported in Table 3.2 indicated that there was an 

effect for treatment as measured by post-test scores on gen- 
eral anxiety. 



TABLE 3.11 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES OF TREATMENT -^CONTROL GROUP 
DIFFERENCES IN GENERAL ANXIETY 



— Ill 

Difference 


Adjusted Estimate 


Standard Error 


T^-C 


-7.400 


4.333 


T 2 -C 


-2.569 


4 .249 


T 3 -C 


-12.495 


4.231 



Supplemental findings 

The supplemental findings which are reported in this 
section include: (1) separate analyses of the results from 

Item 2 of the Specific Fear Index according to paradigms A 
(between treatment groups by sex of helper) and B (treatment 
groups relative to the wait-control group), (2) analysis of 
the participants * behaviors which were not part of treatment 
but which were directed toward their goals of increasing 
dating behavior, (3) analysis of the techniques utilized in 
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the peer and professional action treatments, and (4) the 
presentation according to treatment and sex of helper of the 
data on number of sessions, dropoits, referrals for further 
treatment ai»d on changes in the goals by the participants. 

Item 2 cis a measure of specific anxiety was included 
for separate analysis in order to facilitate comparison of 
the results of this study with those of the Martinson and 
Zerface study with non-daters. Item 2 of the five-item Spe- 
cific Fear Index used in the present study was the single 
item utilized in the earlier xnvestigation as a measure of 
specific dating anxiety. 

A pre- and post -treatment difference on this item was 
obtained and analyzed using an analysis of variance . The 
results of the analysis for paradigm A (sex of helper, treat- 
ment groups, and interaction) are presented in Table 3.12. 

The F test statistics were not significant. The conclusion 
drawn was that no difference in item 2 gains existed when 
treatment group assignment, sex of helper, and interaction 

were considered. 

The item 2 data from paradigm B (experimental treat- 
ments versus control) are presented in Table 3.13. The F 
test statistic (F = .249, p < .9) was not significant. The 
hypothesis of no difference between treatment conditions was 
supported for the item 2 data. 
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TABLE ^-12 

ANOVA OF POST-TREATMENT GAINS ON ITEM 2 FOR 
SEX OF HELPER AND TREATMENT CONDITIONS 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Sex 


1 


.000 


.000 


<1.000 


Treatment 


2 


.933 


.272 


< .764 


Interaction 


2 


3.600 


1.049 


< .366 


Within 


24 


1 3.433 







TABLE 3.13 

ANOVA OF POST-TREATMENT GAINS ON ITEM 2 FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 

conditions 


3 


.868 


.249 


<•862 


Within 

conditions 


34 


3.485 







Data on non- treatment related behaviors of the sub- 
jects which were directed toward the goal of increased datxng 
behavior were analyzed using the Fisher Exact Pro bability 
Test (Siegel, 1956). The data on these behaviors in the 
wait-control group and in the experimental groups are pre- 
sented in Table 3.14. The number of subjects who performed 
behaviors not directly related to treatment, nor suggested 
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or assigned by a helper in the program, but which were aimed 
at increasing dating behavior are listed in the plus column. 
These behaviors included joining a fraternity, entering a 
test anxiety program, having tranquilizers prescribed by a 
physician, dieting, entering psychotherapy, new hairstyling, 
new clothes, etc. Some subjects did several such things, but 
the subjects are listed only once. The subjects who did not 
manifest any such behaviors are listed in the minus column . 
The table, then, does not present the incidence of extra- 
treatment , goal-directed behaviors , but the numbers of indi- 
viduals who manifested such behaviors . 



TABLE 3.14 

EXTRA-TREATMENT BEHAVIORS DIRECTED 
TOWARD DATING GOALS 





+ 


- 


Total 


Group I 

Experimental treatments 


10 


20 


30 


Group II 

Wait-control treatments 


6 


2 


8 


Total 


16 


22 


38 



The probability of such a distribution of frequencies, 
or of either of the two possible more extreme distributions 
occurring by chance is .04. The investigator concluded that 
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, and «ait-contnol groups differed in the fre- 
the experxmcnta directed toward their goal 

quency of extra-treatment „ait-control group. 

of increased frequency of datxng. 

^vhibited such behavior, *< 

75 percent ot tn pxtr a- treatment 

t of the experimental subjects mad 

percent of the dating problems. The 

efforts to help themse ve „ait-oontrol 

-t-hat the members or 

investigator cone u self-help efforts to 

group were significantly more ac^^^ 

alleviate their dating prob em 
experimental treatment group 

- peers and professionals 

,ents (Treatments H Ustening with each 

behavioral techniques an ^ 

of their participants. sessions, not 

given technique was utili--i in e^ 

ibe amount of ^ „..e .alysed by 

a technique in^a givenj^e- samples (Siegel, 1956). 

Tout r techniques and behaviors utilized by the 
Tbe data ab treatments are pre- 
peers statistic (X^ = 37.B9, 

sented m Table 3. „as a dif- 

Af - 12) was signiii frequency 

ference between the peers and professionals « 

Ihich they used the techniques enumerated. 
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37.84, df = 12, p = .001 
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Inspection of the data revealed that talking and 
listening (as one would expect) were noted by the helpers in 
almost all interviews and almost equally by both peers and 
professionals. The other techniques recorded were: 

(1) advice-suggestion, (2) rehearsal and role-playing, 

(3) assignment of target behaviors, and (4) other (this in- 
cluded teaching of relaxation techniques, TV feedback, etc.). 
The peers used suggestion and advice more than any other 
technique except for talking and listening. Slightly over 
two- thirds of the suggesting and advising was done by the 
peers. The professionals, on the other hand, accounted for 
88 percent of the assignment of target behaviors, 76 percent 
of the rehearsal and role-playing, and 78 percent of the 
other behavioral techniques utilized in the two action treat- 
ments . 

Data concerning the dropouts from the program, the 
mean number of sessions , the number of referrals and the num- 
ber of subjects who changed their goals during the program 

are presented in Table 3.16. 

A dropout” was defined as a student who did not par- 
ticipate in more than one session, but ended his participa- 
tion in the program after the first session. There were four 
dropouts in the experimental groups . Three of them were in 
the male helper conditions of treatments I, II, and III and 
the fourth dropped from the female helper condition of the 
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peer-action treatment (II). 

The mean number of sessions in the experimental treat- 
ments was 4.13. The professional verbal-relationship treat- 
ment had a higher average number of sessions (4.5) than either 
the professional or peer action treatments (4.0 and 3.9). 

The "referrals" were suggestions that the subject 
consider further treatment. These were made by the subjects* 
helpers, the investigator, the subjects themselves, a combi- 
nation of investigator and helper or by a mutual agreement 
between helper and subject. It was not always possible to 
differentiate between mutual decisions that continuation was 
advisable and subject or helper decisions. Of the six men 
who were continuing treatment at the end of the follow-up 
period . three were self and/or mutually referred from treat- 
ments II and III and three were helper or mutually referred 
from treatment I (female professional helpers). One-half of 
the men in the experimental conditions either referred them- 
selves or were referred for further treatment . The data on 
how many of these followed through on these referrals were 
incomplete. At least 40 percent of those referred did con- 
tinue treatment or enter therapy elsewhere. Those subjects 
who saw female helpers were most often referred. The great- 
est number of referrals came from treatment I which involved 
a continuous relationship for a five-week period. 
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Three categories of changes in goals were considered: 
(1) less difficult goals, (2) additional goals, and (3) no 
change in goals. Less difficult goals were selected when the 
original goal of increasing dating behavior appeared too dif- 
ficult. The participant then attempted to work toward sub- 
goals where success was perceived as more likely. This was 
usually a mutual decision with his helper, but the goal 
change was indicated by the ^ to the investigator in each 
case. Most often this involved attempting to interact with 
men first if girls were too threatening or attempting less 
complex behaviors than dating with girls (such as talking to 
them). The category "additional goals" included those cases 
where the participant met his original goal of dating behavior 
if he were a non-dater and expanded his goals to include a 
broader range of dating behavior or different ways of relating 
to himself or others. The category of "no change" included 
all instances where the participants indicated that they had 
not changed their original goals or those instances where 
they failed to indicate any change . 

Four subjects (all in professional treatments) 
achieved their initial goal of dating and then enlarged their 
goals or added new goals. A sizeable minority (33 percent of 
the subjects) elected to work toward sub-goals which were 
perceived as less difficult than the original goal. There 
did not appear to be a relationship between treatment and 
goal change. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS: SESSIONS, DROPOUTS, GOALS, AND REFERRALS 
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Summary 

Only one of the analyses in the general findings 
yielded results which were significant at the previously 
decided upon ,05 level of significance. The multivariate 
analysis of covariance performed on the two anxiety measures 
according to design paradigm B (which permitted comparison of 
the experimental treatments with control) indicated that the 
four experimental conditions were not the same with respect 
to general anxiety. Treatment III (the professional-action 
treatment) showed significantly lower general anxiety follow- 
ing treatment than the control group. 

No significant differences at the .05 level were 
found in the MANCOVA analysis of the data from the specific 
anxiety criterion measure or in the MANCOVA analysis of tlie 
general anxiety data according to experimental treatment, sex 
of the helper or their interaction. No statistically signifi 
cant differences resulted from the analyses of the other two 
outcome criteria according to either design paradigms A or B. 
It was concluded that all null hypotheses were supported 
except in the case of . There was an effect for treatment 
as measured by post-test scores on general anxiety. There 
were no effects for treatment as measured by post-test scores 
on specific anxiety, pre- and post-test differences in fre- 
quency of dating behavior or post-test scores on client 
satisfaction. There were no effects for sex of helper as 
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measured by any of the four outcome criteria. There was no 
interaction effect as measured by general anxiety, specific 
anxiety, dating frequency or client satisfaction. 

Supplementary findings indicate that the test statis- 
tic resulting from the separate analyses of the Specific Fear 
Index item 2 was not significant at the .05 level. Data on 
extra-treatment behaviors of the participants directed toward 
increased dating behavior were analyzed by the use of the 
Fisher Exact Probability Test . The conclusion was that ex- 
perimental and control subjects did differ in the frequency 
of such behaviors. The subjects in the wait-control group 
evidenced a greater frequency of extra -treatment behaviors 
than those men in the experimental treatments . The proba- 
bility of such results occurring by chance was .04. 

Data on the use of various techniques and modalities 

2 

in the two action treatments were analyzed according to X 
for k independent samples . Listening and talking were used 
about equally; the peers and professionals differed in the 
frequency with which they utilized the other techniques 
enumerated. The peers relied chiefly on suggestion and advice 
and the professionals upon assignment, rehearsal, and role 
playing. The test statistic was significant beyond the .001 
level. Data on number of sessions, referrals, dropouts, and 
goal changes according to treatment were also presented as 
supplementary data in Chapter III . 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY, DISCUSSION, AND IMPLICATIONS 



Summary 

The purpose of this investigation was to assess the 
effectiveness of three different short-term (five-week) treat- 
ment interventions and a wait-control condition with college 
men characterized by little or no dating behavior and fears 
about dating. Specifically, the study compared the effects 
of a traditional verbal relationship-oriented treatment with 
a professional counselor, an action-oriented treatment with a 
different peer helper each week, an action-oriented treatment 
with a different professional counselor each week and a wait- 
control condition. 

One-half of the men in each of the experimental treat- 
ments were assigned to female helpers and one-half to male 
helpers. This permitted the investigation of the relative 
effectiveness of sex of helper and the possible interaction 
of sex of helper with experimental treatment. 

All three experimental treatments were equal as to 
frequency, length, maximum number of interviews, and the 
original goal expressed by the participants (increased dating 
behavior). Variables which differentiated between treatments 
included the status and consistency of helper' and mode of 
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treatment. This study, then, provided evidence concerning 
the relative effectiveness of the following with college 
males whose fear of dating was limiting their dating behavior 
(1) lay versus professional interventions when both kinds of 
helpers used an action approach in which any kind of behavior 
modification technique was appropriate; (2) action versus 
talking-relationship interventions when both were used by 
professional counselors as the helpers; and (3) male and 
female helpers of both professional and lay status. 

The design consisted of two paradigms. Paradigm A 
consisted of the three experimental treatments and sex of 
helper as completely crossed independent variables. It per- 
mitted testing for differences between treatment groups, sex 
of helper or for their interaction on the dependent variables 
Paradigm B permitted testing for differences on the outcome 
variables between the experimental treatments and the wait- 
control group. 

The literature relevant to the issues of lay versus 
professional helpers , action versus talking-relationship 
interventions and the dating phenomenon, while considerable, 
is far from conclusive. For this reason, all hypotheses were 
phrased in the null form. 

The study was conducted in the St. Louis, Missouri, 
metropolitan area between December, 1970 and July, 1971. 
Thirty-eight college men under 30 who did not date (or who 
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dated only rarely), who were motivated to date and who volun- 
teered to participate in a program designed to increase dating 
behavior comprised the sample. Five subjects were randomly 
assigned to male helpers and five to female helpers in each 
of the three experimental treatments . The other eight sub 
jects were randomly assigned to the wait-control group. Six 
male and five female professionals from the St. Louis area 
served as the counselors in Treatments I and III (the profes 
sional talking-relationship and the professional action treat 

ments ) . 

Five male and five female undergraduates served as 
the peer helpers in Treatment II (the peer action treatment). 

Multiple criteria were utilized in the study to assess 
the results of the treatments. The Willoughby Personalit y 
Schedule was used as a measure of general anxiety, the Sge 
oific Fear Index as a measure of dating anxiety, the Client 
Satisfaction Scale to assess the participants' rating of 
their experience in the study, and the change in dating fre- 
quency six weeks prior to and six weeks following the study 

to measure change in dating behavior. 

A multivariate analysis of covariance using the pre- 
treatment anxiety measures as covariables was performed on 
the post-test scores from the two anxiety measures in order 
to test for differences between treatment group, sex of helper 
or their interaction. MANCOVA with the same covariate was 
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also performed to test for differences between the experi- 
mental treatments and controls on general and specific anxi- 
ety as reflected in the post-test scores. The results of the 
analyses indicated that the four experimental conditions were 
not the same with respect to general anxiety following treat- 
ment. The results were significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 

Further analysis was then made to determine which ex- 
perimental treatment (s) produced significantly lower general 
anxiety following treatment than the wait-control group. 
Treatment III (the professional action condition) produced 
lower general anxiety (p < .05), but the other two treatments 
were not significantly different from the wait-control group. 

The MANCOVA analysis according to paradigm A revealed 
no significant differences according to experimental treat- 
ment, sex of helper, or their interaction on either the gen- 
eral or specific anxiety measures. There were no significant 
differences among the four experimental conditions on the 
specific anxiety criterion revealed in the multivariate anal- 
ysis according to design paradigm B. 

A two-way analysis of variance was employed to test 
for the effects of treatment, sex of helper, or their inter- 
action on the dating frequency of the participants . A uni- 
variate analysis of gain scores was utilized on the dating 
frequency data to test for differences among the experimental 
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condilrions . The F test statistics from these fwo analyses 
were n ' t significant at the .05 level. 

A two-way analysis of variance was employed to gen- 
erate the test statistics for the data from the Client Satis- 
faction Scale . There were no significant differences for 
treatments, sex of helper or their interaction. 

The analyses of the data support the hypotheses of 
no difference except in the case of . There was a signifi- 
cant difference among the four treatment conditions on the 
general anxiety measure when adjustment was made for the ini- 
tial differences in the anxiety of the subjects. The profes- 
sional action treatment (Treatment III) showed significantly 
lower general anxiety following the five-week treatment com- 
pared to the wait-control group (Treatment IV). 

Supplementary data consisted of separate analyses of 
Item 2 responses from the Specific Fear Index , statistical 
analysis of non-treatment related participant behaviors, 
analysis of the techniques used by helpers in the action 
treatments and the presentation of the data concerning number 
of sessions, dropouts, referrals and changes in the subjects’ 
goals. 

The data from Item 2 of the Specific Fear Index were 
analyzed separately according to paradigms A and B. A two-way 
analysis of variance failed to indicate significant effects 
for treatments, sex of helper or their interaction. The re- 
sults of a one-way analysis of variance on the Item 2 data 
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were not significant, and the conclusion was that there was 
no difference on the Item 2 data among the treatments. 

Data on those non- treatment related behaviors of uhe 
participants which were directed toward the goal of increased 
dating behavior were analyzed using the Fisher Exact Proba - 
bility Test . The wait-control group utilized significantly 
more such behaviors than did the group in the experimental 
treatments . 

The behaviors of the peers and professionals in the 
action treatments (Treatments II and III) were analyzed by 
means of test-for-K-independent samples. The test statis- 
tic was significant at greater than the .001 level. There 
was a difference between the peers and the professionals in 
the frequency with which they used the techniques enumerated. 

The data on the number of sessions, dropouts, refer- 
rals for further treatment, and changes in the goals of the 
participants were presented according to treatment and sex of 
helper. These data were not subjected to statistical analy- 
sis . 

Limitations of the study 

There are four main areas from which the limitations 
of this study arise. They are (1) the experimental design, 

(2) the sample, (3) the helpers, and (4) the criterion instru- 
ments. Various aspects of these four factors limit the 
strength and scope of our conclusions about the effectiveness 
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of peer and professional helpers, of male and female helpers, 
and of the action and talking relationship modes of treatment 
with college men with dating problems . 

Those aspects of the design which are limiting factors 
in the interpretation of the results include: (1) the limita- 
tion of the experimental treatments to three plus a wait- 
control group, (2) the short-term nature of the treatments, 

(3) the use of a wait-control group as a base-line against 
which to compare the experimental treatment groups , and 

(4) the inability to eliminate uncontrolled variables from 
impinging upon the participants during the study. 

The three experimental treatments in the study were 
defined in order to permit the comparison of an action-ori- 
ented treatment with helpers of professional status (Treat- 
ment III) with a parallel action treatment in which the 
helpers were not professionals, but rather, peers of the sub- 
jects in the study (Treatment II). The treatments also permit 
the comparison of professionals utilizing a talking-relation- 
ship approach (Treatment I) and using the action-treatment 
(Treatment III). It is not possible to compare the effective- 
ness of professionals versus that of peer helpers when both 
are utilizing a talking- relationship treatment nor to compare 
the effectiveness of peer helpers in che two different modes 
of treatment. A fourth experimental group, requiring a mini- 
mum of eight to ten more subjects, would have been necessary 
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for a balanced design providing data relevant to the above 
question. 

The action and talking relationship "treatinents differ 
in the consistency of the relationship with the helper at> 
well as in the mode of treatment. The action-treatments each 
had the participants seeing a series of five helpers in order 
to minimize the relationship variable which comprises such a 
considerable part of Treatment I. A consistent relationship 
is, by definition, a part of Treatment I, while a variety of 
relationships is, by definition, a part of Treatments II and 
III. This confounding of consistency of relationship with 
mode of treatment (action or talking relationship) is neces- 
sitated by the limited number of experimental treatments. 

The limitation of the treatments to five weeks in 
duration is partially the result of the cost factors of time 
and money. The fact that one -half of the participants were 
either referred for further treatment or referred themselves 
following the study (see Table 3.15) suggests that five weeks 
may not have been sufficient for significant changes to take 
place. At least six of the thirty experimental subjects did 
continue in individual or group therapy following the study. 
All of these men evidenced decreases in general and specific 
anxiety, and all but one were dating at the end of the follow- 
up period . This lends support to the idea that perhaps the 
other men to whom their helpers (or in three cases, the 
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investigator) suggested conti^ ation of treatment might h.ivi* 
benefited from a longer treatment. Such treatment was avail- 
able following the program for all participants either with 
their counselors in the study or with the counseling centers 
at the college where they were enrolled. Since this service 
was free, there was no financial reason why the other nine 
men referred could not have continued treatment- In some 
cases, they may have done so after the last data were col- 
lected . 

The use of a wait-control group against which to com- 
pare the experimental treatments presented a major difficulty. 
The data presented in Table 3.13 lend support to the conten- 
tion that, "clients in control groups are almost always in- 
volved in a variety oi help seeking behaviors which yield 
encounters with therapeutic agents existing in the community 
[Strupp and Bergin, 1969, p. 64; Bergin, 1963, 19643." The 
term "wait-control group" then may well be a misnomer and, as 
Bergin proposes , our baseline contx^ol group may not have been 
a control group at all but a type of "therapy group (s) 

[Bergin, 1963, p. 2473." 

The design of the study does not prevent non-experi- 
mental influences from impinging upon the subjects during the 
program. Such variables as (1) the reaction of friends and/ or 
family to the subjects participating in the program or to 
dating behavior, (2) changes in residence, (3) class 
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assignments and final exams, (4) part-time jobs (5) family or 
academic crisis may well have been relevant to the subjects ' 
progress during the study. The process variables of treat- 
ment such as empathy, congruence, and client-therapist mutual 
regard may also be relevant to change. In this study such 
variables are only controlled through random assignment to 
treatment and sex of helper. The design does not permit 
follow-up observation of these variables, and of how they may 
be distributed across treatments and sex of helper. 

The particular samples used in this study results in 
several limitations. The small sample size lessens the cer- 
tainty that the sample has a normal distribution. Any vari- 
ables relevant to change which are not normally distributed 
will be more heavily weighted due to the small sample size- 
This possibly suggests the need for caution in generalizing 
from the results. 

The standard error of estimate is inflated due to the 
limited number of observations , thus decreasing the proba- 
bility of significant differences between the experimental 

and wait-control treatments. 

The sample of subjects is, deliberately, a particular 
male problem group, relatively homogeneous as to age, status 
and goals upon entering the program. They are, according to 
the data which are presented in Table 2.1, extremely anxious 
young men about many things, including dating behavior. This 
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particular study, moreover, included twenty-six students who 
lived with their family of orientation. All of the schools 
represented in the study, except for Parks Aerorxdutical Col- 
1^^^, have either large or predominantly commuter populations . 
The University of Missouri, St. Louis, is completely a com- 
muter campus. The range of the validity of the conclusions 
is limited to similar problem populations and may be only 
tentatively extended to similar problem groups , such as other 
male college students who volunteer for help with various 
kinds of performance anxiety. 

The eleven professional helpers in the study were not 
necessarily representative of professionals in the field of 
college counseling. The selection of counselors was depen- 
dent upon their availability and willingness to participate 
in addition to their professional experience and competence . 

The peer helpers were also selected partly on the 
basis of their availability and interest in participating in 
the project. All but one of these students were from St. 

Louis University, a private Jesuit university. All of these 
helpers were Roman Catholic and, therefore, not a typical 
sample of college students. The peer helpers were also 
younger in age than the subjects whom they helped, as indi- 
cated in the data presented in Table 2.1. The peers averaged 
slightly over 19 years of age and the subjects in the peer 
treatment had a mean age of 21.6. It seems possible that the 
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age difference between the peers and the professionals may 
have worked to increase the self-consciousness of both the 
participants and the helpers . This point is discussed more 
fully below. 

The instruments used to measure the changes following 
treatment in the study are limited to what the subjects re- 
port they did (dating frequency--Table 3.7) or felt (in regard 
to general anxiety and satisfaction with the program — Tables 
3.2, 3.8, and 3.10). As with all self-reports, the responses 
were subject to deliberate falsification, unconscious distor- 
tion, and simple lapses of memory. 

Only the changes which the four criterion instruments 
are sufficiently sensitive to measure could be detected fol- 
lowing treatment. The Specific Fear Index is not a standard- 
ized instrument. There is only limited information available 
to its validity and reliability. 

The internal consistency reliability coefficients ob- 
tained from the pre- and post-experimental administrations of 
the general and specific anxiety measures indicated that the 
population of items for each of the instruments used was 
relatively homogeneous for each instrument. The Willoughby 
yielded coefficients of .84 for the pre-test and .89 for the 
post-test data. The Specific Fear Index yielded reliability 
coefficients of .79 and .89 from the pre- and post-testing. 

The reliability coefficients for each of these instruments 
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indicated that they measure with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy. There is no reason to believe that the paucity of 
results in this study is due to lack of reliability of either 
of the anxiety criteria. 

Discussion 

The findings in this study provide evidence that a 
five-week long counseling treatment can lower the general 

level of college men who have difficulty in dating 
(Table 3.2). The treatment which made a difference in general 
anxiety when compared to the control group was the action- 
oriented professional counseling program (Treatment III). 

This treatment, in which the subjects saw a different helper 
each week, yielded results significant at the .05 level of 
confidence on general anxiety, but on no other criterion mea- 
sure- No other treatment showed a significant effect on any 
of the four criteria used to measure outcome (Tables 3.2 
through 3.6). The analyses revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant effect for sex of helper or interaction of the sex of 

helper and treatment variables. 

Before other findings are discussed, the appropriate- 
ness of the arbitrary .05 decision rule should be considered. 
While it is recognized that a standard for acceptance or re- 
jection of hypotheses must be established and adhered to, it 
would seem in retrospect that the . 05 standard might be overly 
parsimonious for a study with this sample size and instrument 
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limitation. It has been argued that, "if the findings of a 
study are to be used as the basis for theory and further 
hypotheses for social action, it does not seem unreasonable 
to require a higher level of significance than the -05 level 
[McNemar , 1962, p. 64 i.” Skipper, et al . , stated that the 
use of present recommended or conventional levels of signifi- 
cance are "due for reassessment," and that, "it is the nature 
of the problem under study which ought to dictate which type 
of error is to be minimized [Skipper, Guenther, and Mass, 

1967, pp. 16-17]." Proponents of this point of view contend 
that the risk of overlooking real differences which is run 
with the conventional alpha levels of -OOl, 01, and .05 may 
unduly limit the consideration of alternative strategies and 
impede interpretation of the data. They also point out that 
generally "large error rates (.10 or .05) should be used for 
small N»s [Langowitz, 1968, p. 220; Winer, 1962; McNemar, 

1962; Skipper, Guenther, and Nass, 1967]." The recommendation 
of Skipper and colleagues was that the actual level of sig- 
nificance associated with each research finding should be 
stated along with other essential information and the research- 
er’s opinion about the support or lack of support in the data 
for the hypotheses. 

The actual levels of significance for each finding in 
the current study are stated in Chapter III, although the 
previously agreed upon decision rule for the findings for the 
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study was .05. It could be argued that even a .10 level of 
significance would have been suitable in view of the size of 
the sample and the fact that type 1 and type 2 errors are of 
approximately equal importance in a study such as this . In 
such a case, says Winer, "the .30 and .20 levels of signifi- 
cance may be more appropriate than the .05 and .01 levels 
[Winer, 1962, p. 13]." 

The results of the study which most strrongly call for 
explanation are the relative effectiveness of the profession- 
al-action treatment compared to the peer-action and profes- 
sional-talk-relationship treatments and the overall flatness 
of the results when experimental treatments are compared to 
the wait-control group. 

Were the parsimonious .05 criterion replaced by a 
more permissive standard such as .10, as some researchers 
would advocate in a study of this type, some additional dif- 
ferences could be considered. Treatment III was clearly the 
most effective of the four treatments. Although the differ- 
ences between treatments only reached significance on the 
general anxiety criterion, in view of the preceding discus- 
sion of criterion levels treatment differences (p < .06) 
should be noted. Again it was the professional-action treat- 
ment group which showed the greatest decrease. Treatment III 
subjects had a mean drop of 9.5 points in Specific Anxiety of 
the post-test data collection, compared to 6.2 points for the 
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professional talk-relationship treatment and 6.1 points for 
the peer-action condition (see Table 3.9). 

The Treatment III participants also evidenced the 
greatest average increase in dating frequency of the four 
treatment conditions (Table 3.7). Seven of the ten men in 
this treatment increased their dating behavior . 

One-half of the individuals in the professional- 
action treatment improved on all three of the criteria re- 
flecting change. All of the subjects in this treatment 
showed improvement on at least two of these criteria and all 
but one indicated a positive reaction to the program. The 
effectiveness of this treatment, then, was not merely the 
result of a few extreme successes, but was the result of gen- 
eral improvement among the subjects in the professional-action 
condition. 

Neither the professionals who served as counselors 
nor the activities involved in having each subject contact 
his helper for the week were found exclusively in Treatment 
III. All of the Treatment I counselors participated in the 
professional action treatment and only two of the Treatment 
III counselors did not participate in both treatments. Th<^, 
professionals were more familiar with the verbal-relationship 
procedures than they were with the techniques available to 
them in the action treatment (III). There seems no reason 
to believe that the greater effectiveness of the professional 
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action trearment was due to greater professional competence 
in that treatment. Treatments II and III (the peer and pro- 
fessional action treatments) had the same structure concern- 
ing the consistency of helper, weekly letters informing them 
of their helper for the week and the necessity to make tele- 
phone contacts and arrangements with their helpers each week. 
The peer helper treatment, however, was less effective than 
either of the two professional treatments (see Tables 3.6 
and 3.9). Rehearsal of telephoning and appointment making 
behaviors does not , then , seem to have been a crucial factor 
in the effectiveness of Treatment III . 

The comparative effectiveness of Treatment III would 
appear to be due to the variables by which it differs syste- 
matically from the other treatments, i.e. , the use of a series 
of professional helpers with each subject and the utilization 

of an action approach and techniques . 

The difference in the consistency of the helping rela- 
tionships between the action and talking-relationship ap- 
proaches was integrated into the design in order to prevent 
the action treatments from having the advantage of a helping 
relationship plus the action techniques . It is not possible 
to tell with this design, unfortunately, whether the action 
treatment by professionals was the most effective in spite of 
the discontinuous relationship or whether meeting a series of 
concerned helpei'o rather than just one might have had a 
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positive therapeutic value for the participants. It may have 
given them more varied experience and more data from which to 
generalize and upon which to act concerning their problems 
with dating behavior. A research design in which a profes- 
sional action treatment similar to Treatment III is compared 
to an action-oriented treatment with only one professional 
helper for each subject with a similar problem would speak to 
that question. At present, it is not possible to separate 
the effectiveness of the series relationship from the action 
techniques in discussing the results. 

The behavior of the subjects in the action treatments 
as they attempted to arrange their weekly meetings made clear 
that they lacked practice in social skills and interpersonal 
relationships » They tended not to see any need for two-way 
planning in making arrangements with their helpers. When 
their own plans were settled for the week (often late in the 
they telephoned their assigned helpers and assumed that 
the helper would be available. While this behavior may be 
partly the result of their resistance to change or fears about 
the program, they actually did not seem to recognize that the 
people with whom they were to meet often had plans , concerns 
and conflicts with schedules which might make it difficult to 
arrange a meeting j nor, where they able to imagine what other 
Derson or persons in an interaction might be experiencing. 

It had never, according to many of the helpers, occurred to 
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these subjects that girls might also be anxious about dating 
or worried about what to say or how to make a good impression 
on a datre. 

The action techniques used by the series cf profes- 
sionals in Treatment III gave the subjects in that condition 
the opportunity to perform behaviors relevant to dating "in 
a variety of diverse social situations [Bandura, 1969, 
p. 105]." The professionals utilized assignment of target 
behaviors in 32 out of a total of the 41 sessions which took 
place in the professional action treatment . They recorded 
the use of role-playing or rehearsal in 19 sessions and talk- 
ing and listening in 35 sessions (see Table 3.15). The sub- 
jects in Treatment III were given assignments varying from 
listening to a tape on desensitization to talking to a girl 
in the ’’snack bar” or taking a girl out for a hamburger or 
talking and listening to someone of either sex in a class. 

In most instances, the assignments were discussed in the en- 
suing interview with their next helper. The subjects in this 
treatment also experienced an opportunity to role-play and 
rehearse social interactions in a situation with a low risk 
of failure and an opportunity for helpful feedback. Tech- 
niques used and the p^T^ticular situations involved depended 
upon the previous assig;. .*: f , /h - ns pired regarding 

it, the subject’s individual pi • the predilection of 

the counselor for particular techniques. 
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The values of the action techniques utilized bv a 
series of professionals with the goal of helping college men 
with dating problems significantly reduce their general anxi- 
ety is supported by the results of the analyses of the Treat- 
ment III data. To a lesser extent, the value of this treat- 
ment in reducing specific dating anxiety and increasing dating 
frequency also lends support to the point of view, espoused 
by Dewey and later reiterated in the context of counseling by 
both Bandura and Rogers, that people learn by doing. Limita- 
tions in design make it impossible to determine how much of 
the effectiveness of Treatment III was due to a series of 
professional relationships and how much was due to the inclu- 
sion of the action techniques in the treatment. It does not 
seem reasonable, however, to assume that the exposure of the 
participants to five professionals in "one shot" meetings was 
a decisive factor in the greater effectiveness of the profes- 
sional action treatment than the activities in which the par- 
ticipants engaged in Treatment III. Until further experimen- 
tation suggests otherwise, one can hypothesize that the use 
of action techniques rather than a variety of relationships 
is directly related to the efficacy of this treatment. 

Comparison of peer and professional helpers was an- 
other purpose of the study. The data indicate a definite 
trend toward the greater effectiveness of the professional 
treatments when compared to the peer treatment , although the 
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differences do not reach statistical significance (see Tables 
3. 6-3. 9). Treatment I, the professional talking-relationship 
treatment, was second to the professional action treatment on 
both anxiety criteria. Treatment I subjects indicated the 
greatest amount of satisfaction of any treatment and increased 
their dating |'requency more than did the subjects in the peer 

i 

treatment. The peers, then, did not function as effectively 
as did the professionals either in the parallel treatment 
(Treatment III) or in the contrasting condition (Treatment I). 

While the peer and professional action treatments 
were structured as parallel treatments except for status of 
helper, the two types of helpers engaged in very different 
activities with the participants whom they saw (Table 3.15). 
The professionals also accounted for 76 percent of the rehear- 
sal and role playing and 78 percent of all other behavioral 
techniques which were used in the action treatments . The 
peers relied chiefly on advice giving in addition to the talk- 
ing and listening which took place with similar frequency 
with each status of helper. Very few of the peers actually 
utilized action techniques in Treatment II. In general the 
peer sessions turned into advice-centered conversation in 
informal situations which superficially resembled dates or 
”rap sessions." Although it seems obvious that the differ- 
ence in the frequency with which peers and professionals used 
the action techniques appropriate for Treatments II and III 
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must have been related to the difference in the effectiveness 
in the treatments, it is not possible to conclude that the 
frequency of action technique was the only relevant variable. 
The professionals in Treatment I who could not use any action 
techniques were more successful than the peers who could. 

The professionals differed from the peers in training, 
age, and possibly in relationship variables, as well as in 
the frequency with which they used appropriate action tech- 
niques. Any of these differences may have been related to 
the difference effectiveness between the peer and professional 
helpers . 

The training for the peei-s was brief and did not suc- 
ceed in enabling most of them to use the action techniques 
such as assignment of target behaviors. They did not seem to 
grasp the idea that advice is only one of many available tech- 
niques and that often it increases the feelings of frustration 
and inadequacy in the person who receives it. While the 
brief training sessions dealt with the concept that being 
told what to do is not usually as useful as doing it either 
in practice or in the problem situation, the peers did not 
provide frequent opportunities for the participants to per- 
form such behaviors beyond those which were built into the 
structure of the treatment. It seems that either the peers 
needed further training to familiarize themselves with appro- 
priate action techniques and to feel comfortable enough to 
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use them or that they were not sufficiently flexible or aware 
enough to adapt their approach to the needs of the individual 
participants in the study. 

The peer helpers had expressed concern in the train- 
ing sessions about possible difficulty in working with men 
who were older than they. While they denied that this was a 
problem once the program began, it may have contributed to 
self-consciousness among the helpers or feelings of social 
isolation, embarrassment, or resentment in the participants. 
The peer helpers had a mean age of 19, and the subjects in 
the action treatments had a mean age of slightly over 21. 

The professionals averaged 30 years of age. Two participants 
did make comments to the investigator indicating that they 
objected to the youth of the peer helpers. It seems possible 
that the youth of the peer helpers made the females so similar 
to a "date," but a potentially judgmental and "expert" date, 
that the situation aroused too much anxiety or hostility for 
maximal learning. One participant who had been assigned to 
the female helper condition of Treatment II complained about 
this early in the study: "If I could ask a girl out, I 

wouldn’t be in your study. This is too hard!!" 

Morgan (1970) found that adding a model to a behavior- 
al rehearsal treatment had a detrimental effect on his college 
students with dating problems . The male and female peer 
helpers in the present study may also have been vieved as 
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models by the participants , and the men may have found the 
discrepancy between the social skill of the peer helpers and 
their own naivete extremely discouraging. The models may not 
have been conducive to imitative behavior on the part of the 
subjects, but rather toward a defeatist attitude. 

The professionals may have differed from the peer 
helpers in the quality of the relationship which they were 
able to develop with their participants as well as in the 
activities in which they engaged with them, but the design of 
the study does not provide data on process variables. One 
would expect, however, that professionals would be less anx- 
ious and more skilled and flexible in understanding and re- 
sponding to the problems of their participants. According to 
their notes and to their conversations with the investigator, 
they gained much more specific data about how the men in 
Treatments I and III felt and acted in interpersonal situa- 
tions than did the peer helpers. 

The present design only permits us to say that, while 
the differences between experimental treatments do not reach 
statistical significance, both professional treatments were 
more effective than the peer treatment. It seems likely that 
a combination of the use of action techniques and greater skill 

accounts for this difference. 

Sex of helper was hypothesized as a variable which 
might well be relevant to client change. The effect for sex 
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of helper (p < .07) in the MANCOVA analysis of the data from 
the two anxiety measures (Table 3.3) should also be noted. 
There was a greater lessening of general anxiety in those 
participants who saw male helpers. There was little differ- 
ence attributable to sex of hel.per on the results of the anal- 
yses of the data from the specific anxiety or dating frequency 
measures (Table 3.4). In the case of dating frequency, how- 
ever, those participants with female helpers increased dating 
behavior almost twice as much on the average as did those 
with male helpers. There was an average increase of 2.9 dates 
for those men with female helpers and an increase of 1.5 dates 
for those with male helpers (Table 3.7). Moreover the trend 
on the client satisfaction data was toward greater satisfac- 
tion expressed by those participants who saw female helpers 
(Table 3.8). Perhaps the increased dating frequency on the 
part of the subjects who saw female helpers accounted for 
less improvement on general anxiety, since the dating behav- 
ior may have been somewhat anxiety provoking. 

The activity of the men in the "wait-control” group 
during their waiting period deserves discussion* These men 
clearly did not wait, but made determined efforts to turn 
Treatment IV into a therapy condition. The men in this treat- 
ment evidenced a greater increase in dating frequency than any 
group other than those in the professional action treatment. 
They utilized many extra behaviors directed toward their goal 
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increases on the general anxiety measure. This suggests that 
the dating behavior may have been anxiety provoking for them. 
The other dater in Treatment IV entered psychotherapy during 
the waiting period and his general anxiety decreased. 

One further result of the study which calls for brief 
attention is the difference in the results from those reported 
by Martinson and Zerface (1970) in their study with non-daters 
at the University of Indiana. The difference between their 
peer action treatment and the control subjects was significant 
at the .01 level using an analysis of variance. The peer 
treatment was more effective than the professional counseling 
in their study. The peer group, however, had a much lower 
initial anxiety level than did the subjects in the profes- 
sional counseling group (Zerface, 1968, pp. 83-85). It seems 
likely that an analysis of covariance technique using the 
pre-test general anxiety score as the covariable would have 
indicated less difference between treatments than did the 
ANOVA used by Martinson and Zerface. It also seems possible 
that similar problem peers might be more helpful with college 
men with dating problems than the peers such as those in this 
study who saw themselves in the role of the helping person. 

A third possible factor which may help to explain the differ- 
ent results in the two studies is the difference in the sample. 
Indiana University students may be very different from the 
students from various colleges in the St. Louis, Missouri 
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The overall flatness of the results when experimental 
treatments are compared to the wait-control group is, natu- 
rally, disappointing. It would seem that the high level of 
initial anxiety of the subjects, the short-term nature of the 
treatments, the problems in defining dating improvement and 
the effective activity of the wait-control group all contrib- 
uted to the paucity of significant results. 

One-third of the experimental subjects reformulated 
their goals to objectives which they found less difficult 
than dating, but which they viewed as sub-goals to the basic 
goal of increased dating behavior (Table 3.15). In most 
cases, these sub-goals involved trying to increase social 
interaction with people in general and working up in order of 
difficulty to initiating conversations with girls and asking 
girls for dates. The subjects who reformulated their goals 
in terms of easier objectives were distributed fairly evenly 
through the three experimental treatments. 

The data presented in Table 3.15 also indicate that 
in one-half of the cases in the experimental treatments, five 
weeks was not considered sufficient time to solve the problem 
in the opinion of the professional helpers, the investigator, 
or the participants themselves. In view of the initial anxi- 
ety level of the participants, which was similar to that of 
Wolpe*s neurotics and one and one-half standard deviations 
above that of the college norm group for the Willoughby , this 
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is scarcely surprising. Dating was only one of many things 
of which these men were frightened. A short-term treatment 
seemed practical and appropriate when the study was planned. 
The tentative assumption of the investigator was that non- 
dating is frequently a developmental problem and canj in most 
cases, be handled economically in five sessions. Morgan 
(1970) and Martinson and Zerface (1970) had achieved changes 
in such students in three to five interviews at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. The five-interview limit seemed long enough 
to handle a specific developmental problem and short enough 
to avoid the accumulation of additional treatment goals to 
the original presenting problems of dating difficulty. Many 
of the men in this sample had such high initial levels of 
general emxiety that five weeks probably did not give them 
sufficient time to move into dating behavior or at least into 
frequent dating. 

A factor which may have contributed to the flatness 
of the results on the dating change criterion was the defini- 
tion of "dating frequency." The choice was made to consider 
the difference between the number of dates in the six weeks 
prior to the study and the number of dates in the six weeks 
following the study as the criterion for dating change. For 
reasons of economy and simplicity, it was assumed that any 
one date could be equated to any other date and weighted 
equally. 
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Inspection of the data suggests that this decision 
did not change the outcome data to any great extent. The 
percentages of the non- and seldom-daters who increased their 
dating frequency were 58 percent and 57 percent. The simi- 
larity of the success rate for the two groups suggests that 
there is no X'eason to place a different value on a date for 
previous non-daters than seldom-daters . It does not appear 
from perusal of the data that weighting the dates according 
to anxiety level of the pre-testing or to a combination of 
non-dating and anxiety level would have changed the results 
of the analyses of the data. Treatments III and IV would 
still have shown the greatest effectiveness on the dating 
frequency criterion. 

Any consideration of the study should include comment 
upon the timing of the study and possible effects. Some of 
the participants told the investigator that they had not 
dated during the second half of the six-week foilow-up period 
because of the approach of final examination week. Most of 
the schools in the area had their exams during or right after 
this period. It seems reasonable that to some extent, par- 
ticularly with the students from Washington University , whose 
examination period coincided the most closely with the last 
three weeks of follow-up for most participants, exams may 
have limited the number of dates during the post-test follow- 
up. Six of the students in Treatment I were from Washington 
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University, so this treatment may have been unduly affected 
by finals week. 

A further factor to be considered in the discussioii 
of the experimental results is the data from Treatment IV. 

The most important contribution to the small differences be- 
tween the experimental and wait~control groups on the dating 
frequency criterion was probably the improvement of the wait- 
control group in dating frequency. As previously discussed, 
these men made active efforts to improve their situations and 
with three of the eight men in Treatment IV , the efforts led 
to dating behavior. One of these men accounts for a great 
amount of group increase. The mean increase for the Treat- 
ment IV group was 2.625, but one subject bad sixteen dates 
during the six-week follow-up period. 

Implications for 
further research 

Future research should provide further manipulation 
of relevant variables and permit us to address more fully the 
questions of the relative effectiveness of lay versus profes- 
sional interventions, of action versus verbal rela'*ionship 
treatments, and of the behavior of the wait-control subjects. 

The peers used in this study were clearly le. s effec- 
tive (and less active) in the action treatment than cither 
the professionals in the action treatment or the professionals 
in the verbal relationship condition. Further experimentation 
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with the same problem population, but having the peers use a 
verbal-relationship approach parallel to that in Treatment I, 
would permit the additional comparison of peers and profes- 
sionals in a talking-relationship treatment, and of peers 
using two kinds of treatments. 

The professionals were most effective in the action 
treatment, but here further research is needed to sort out 
the effect of the consistency of the relationship from the 
mode of treatment. Would an ecle tic approach (verbal- 
consistent relationship plus the action technique) have been 
more or less effective than Treatment III with action tech- 
niques coupled with a variety of brief ("one-shot") relation- 
ships? These approaches can be compared in future research. 

The question of the appropriate amount of training 
for peer counselors remains to be answered. Would more train- 
ing have increased the effectiveness of the peer helpers in 
the action treatment? The peer helpers used by Martinson 
and Zerface had no training at all, but they had the same 
problem as the men whom they saw in the arranged interaction 
(they were non- or seldom-daters ) . It seems possible that 
such limited training as the peers had in this study is a 
dangerous thing. Perhaps untrained but similar problem peers 
would have been more useful with this problem. The training 
level and the problem status of peers would have to be manip- 
ulated systematically while other variables were held constant 
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In order to give us answers to whether more or loss training 
with problem or non-problem peers using either of the two 
treatment modalities would be more effective. The finding 
which would be the most economical , of course , would be that 
untrained problem peers are effective in increasing the dating 
behavior of men with dating problems . Since the supply of 
non-dating males who are willing to volunteer for such a pro- 
gram is limited, it would seem appropriate to begin with a 
design which again investigated the helpfulness of similar 
problem peers. 

The data on the activities of the wait-control group 
underscore the need for further research in this area. What 
is the value of the expectation of help for wait-control sub- 
jects? Would subjects in a no-treatment control group who 
were told, "sorry the program is filled,” have utilized more 
or less outside help? Would it have proven as effective? 

Does the elevation in anxiety which occurs in this study 
occur in other control groups as well? Paul’s work (1966a, 
1968) indicated that a placebo control can have beneficial 
and lasting effects. How do these effects compare with wait- 
control and no-treatment control results? What do the "con- 
trols” in other studies do in the way of help-seeking behav- 
iors? Do the wait-control subjects show improvement on the 
anxiety measures when they do get treatment? Do these sub- 
jects continue to increase in dating frequency? 
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Some target behaviors, such as dating behaviors, are 
fairly easily worked on with or without a counselor. Left 
to their own devices, but with many people accessible who have 
some experience in the area, at least some humans begin to 
find solutions to the problem of performing the behaviors 
without counselor assistance. Other behaviors are so complex 
or so far from the conscious awareness of the subject that it 
seems unlikely that people would be able to change old behav- 
iors or to achieve desired new ones during a ”wait-treatment” 
period. It is difficult to imagine waiting period and self- 
help procedures being very effective with pervasive anxiety, 
acrophobia, or the schizophrenias, for example. 

Though Bergin et al . indicated long ago that control 
subjects tend to be very active, we seem largely to ignore 
this in our research designs and in the interpretation of re- 
sults . The use of a control group as a baseline against 
which to compare the effectiveness of experimental treatments 
does not seem very realistic. Perhaps it would be more eco- 
nomical to substitute an additional experimental treatment 
in order to permit a tighter design. In the present study, 
for example, either a peer- talk-relationship or a profession- 
al-action-consistent-relationship treatment perhaps would 
have been a better comparative treatment than the use of a 
wait-control group. 

The improvement of the subjects in Treatment TV 
(wait-control) on the criterion measure which coincides with 
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the presenting problem suggests one more possibility for 
future investigation. Clients with similar problems could be 
channeled into a kind of a "treatment system" ordered accord- 
ing to which of the interventions which have been shown to be 
helpful are the most economical in terms of time and person- 
nel. The results of this study suggest that a short waiting 
list may be put to good use by some clients . Perhaps each 
client with this type of problem could first experience a 
waiting time similar in length to the waiting period in this 
study. The Treatment IV men were told that the wait would be 
about six weeks , but actually the time stretched to almost 
twice that in order to allow for post-testing. Those clients 
who still want treatment at the end of approximately six 
weeks time could then see peers in whatever short-term condi- 
tion with peers seems to be most feasible and effective. Men 
who still have dating problems following the peer treatment 
would then move along the system to work with professionals 
in an action or action-within-a-relationship approach. The 
results of this approach in terms of dating frequency and 
whatever other criteria are deemed relevant and the cost of 
this type of approacn in terms of staff, peer time, and money 
would have to be assessed. 
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Implications for 
counselxng practice 

The implications of this study for counseling prac- 
tice are that: (1) the professionals were more effective 

than peers with this problem population; (2) the action- 
treatment with professionals was most effective; (3) sex of 
helper effects depended upon the criterion considered; 

(4) there appeared to be minimal deterioration effects; and 

(5) college males with dating problems proved to be a diffi- 
cult group to reach, to get involved in working on their prob 
lems , and to help . 

The professionals do not, it would seem, have to imme 
diately bow out of this area of the mental health field and 
leave it to peer helpers. The peer helpers helped, but not 
as effectively as the professionals who used a parallel ac- 
tion treatment. 

When professionals are working with men with dating 
problems, it would seem appropriate to be willing and able to 
utilize role playing, assignment of target behaviors, system- 
atic desensitization or anxiety reduction in techniques and 
rehearsal with their clients. It may be the case that expo- 
sure to a variety of professionals working together to help 
the client achieve his goals would be beneficial. 

The sex of helper effect (p < .07) on the anxiety 
criteria is worthy of consideration. Male helpers proved 
more effective in reducing general and specific anxiety. The 
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subjects who saw female helpers, however, improved more on 
dating frequency and indicated a higher level of satisfaction. 
Either male or female counselors, then, can be more or less 
useful to men with dating problems depending on which crite- 
rion measures are considered most important. 

Any of the treatments described in the current study 
could be utilized with little fear of hurting the partici- 
pants. As described earlier in this chapter, very few showed 
any deterioration on any criterion and none of these on more 
than one measure . 

The men in this sample were very anxious about many 
behaviors and relationships. It was difficult to get suffi- 
cient volunteers to do the study. Many students who knew the 
investigator knew of suitable subjects, but were unable to 
persuade them to participate. The men who did take part in 
the study were characterized by their helpers as generally 
anxious, negative toward themselves and others, hesitant to 
assert themselves, and easily discouraged. This suggests 
that the student affairs activities and "ou^-reach" counseling 
programs may be useful or, in fact, necessary to reach the 
type of student with dating problems. The activity groups of 
the YMCA and fraternities were extremely useful to two of the 
wait-control subjects who started to date and to several of 
the men in the experimental treatments as well. They provided 
accessible, somewhat structured, activities , and girls! Only 
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a small proportion of this type of client is likely to take 
the initiative to go for help without encouragement and easy 
availability. Most of the extra-treatment people with whom 
the subjects shared their problems were also very easily avail 
able (drinking buddies, fatherly employers, etc.). 

Conclusion 

The study presented here was an attempt to examine 
the effects of three short-term treatments and a wait-control 
condition with college men who were afraid to date, but who 
wanted to do so. It was an outgrowth of interest in compara- 
tive experimentation, the questions of dating problems among 
college students, the use of lay helpers, and the controversy 

between the action-oriented and verbal relationship points of 
view. 

The results of the study provide evidence for the 
effectiveness of professionals in an action-oriented approach, 
and to a lesser extent, for the effectiveness of the other 
short-term treatments (including a wait-control group) in 
influencing the behavior of the non-dating college men who 
volunteered to participate in the study. 
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APPENDIX A 

EXPLANATION AND DATING QUESTIONNAIRE 
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EXPLANATION 



The questionnaire which you are being asked to complete 
is part of a study of the problems of the large number of 
college men who would like to date but who do not do so be- 
cause of difficulties in communicating with girls. The major 
part of this study, however, is a free program designed to 
help college men who are not dating to communicate more ef- 
fectively with girls. This program is offered with the coop- 
eration of the St. Louis University Counseling Center and is 
open to male college students from schools in the St. Louis 
area. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please indicate "no," or other appropriate answers 

to the questions below. 

1. Are you married? Your sex? 

2. If you have dated, circle age on first date: 

15 or 16 17 18 19 20 21 or 

younger older 

3. Number of dates you’ve had in the past six weeks. 

4. IF YOU ARE A MAN , please indicate by circling the appro- 
pr iate number , what you think is the importance to a 
woman of each of the following characteristics of a man 
as a potential date. 

IF YOU ARE A WOMAN , please indicate, by circling the 
appropriate number, the importance to you of each of 
the following characteristics of a potential date. 

a) Good looks 





1 2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


somewhat 




not at all 




important 


important 




important 


b) 


A car 










1 2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


somewhat 




not at all 




important 


important 




important 


c) 


Enough money to afford dinner and 


a variety 


of 




entertainment 










1 2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


somewhat 




not at all 




important 


important 




important 


d) 


A good line and lots 


of sophistication 






1 2 


3 


4 


5 




very 


somewhat 




not at all 




important 


important 




important 
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e ) Good manners 



1 2 
very 

important 

f) Sense of humor 



3 4 

somewhat 
important 



1 2 
very 

important 



3 

somewhat 

important 



g) Shows interest in girl as a person 



4 



1 2 
very 

important 



3 

somewhat 

important 



h) Popular with other students 



4 



1 2 
very 

important 
i) Other 



3 

somewhat 

important 



4 



5 

not at all 
important 



5 

not at all 
important 



5 

not at all 
important 



5 

not at all 
important 



Do you feel that most college men who care to date are 
doing so already? 



Have you observed the notices about the dating counseling 
program? 



If you had considered dating to be a problem for yourself, 
do you think you would have called for further informa- 
tion? 



If you are a man and you wish to learn more about the 
dating counseling program for yourself, write your name 
and phone number here, or call Mrs. Nancy Hay at 
863-7307, evenings. 



The proportion of college men who would like to date , but 
do not do so is probably about %. 

The reasons which keep most men from dating are probably: 
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A special FREE program for college men interested in dating 
but who have hang^ups about getting around to it will be 
offered soon I 

For further inf ormstton : 

Call Nancy Hay, Counselor at the St. Louis Uhiversity 
Counseling and Guidance Center at S3S<-3300, Ejct* 372. 

( Evenings : 863-7307 ) 

or 

Stop in at the Center, 220 N. Spring, on Tuesdays or 
Mednesdays during -t— .« 

Inquiries will be treated confidentially. 
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SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE CENTER 
i; BLOCK SOUTH OF LINOELU 
S35-3300 - ST A. 372 



220 NORTH SPRING AVENUF 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 63108 



Dear 

We are pleased that you have decided to participate in the 
Counseling Center ^s program to improve social confidence and 
to help you to feel more relaxed about dating. 

Following is a description of the program: Each week for 

five successive weeks you will meet with your professional 
counselor. Please call 

to arrange for the 

time and place of your first meeting. Call at once to give 
time to arrange your schedules. You should plan on having 
your first meeting the week of . in your 

counseling you will be encouraged to talk about your particu- 
lar problems about dating. You should feel free to discuss 
such questions as: Why am I uncomfortable around girls? 

What are girls looking for in a date? What do girls like to 
talk to men about? Is it rational to feel nervous in social 
situations or to worry about the girl saying "No" when I ask 
her out? Many men are concerned with questions like those 
listed, but others may be relevant for you. By all means, 
feel free to discuss whatever issues about dating aind girls 
seem important to you. It is often very difficult to discuss 
such personal concerns. Try your best to be open and candid, 
because this will be a significant factor in helping you to 
gain confidence and to achieve your goals about dating. 

Three short forms are enclosed. Please complete them and re- 
turn them immediately in the stamped envelope. Two of these 
same questionnaires will be administered again at the close 
of the program for research purposes. Your cooperation is 
appreciated! Please remember that this material is strictly 
confidential. 



Sincerely yours. 
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TREATMENT I 



"Professional counseling" with a talking -relationship 
focus consists of one one-hour session each week for five 
weeks. One half of the subjects will have male counselors 
and half will have female counselors. Prior to treatment, 
"subjects” will receive a form letter encouraging them to 
discuss concerns relating to their dating problems in their 
counseling sessions. This "treatment" will follow the "tradi- 
tional counseling" model. The emphasis will be on talking 
within a warm professional dyadic relationship as a method of 
helping a client with a specific problem — dating behavior. 

Specific inefficient behaviors may be discussed, more 
effective behaviors may be suggested or encouraged (but not 
assigned). Feelings, expectations and apprehensions of the 
client about girls and dating may be talked about, informa- 
tion about girls and dating may be given, and client mis- 
information (hopefully) clarified. These clients will be 
handled as the counselor would normally handle such a pre- 
senting problem, but no behavior modification or action tech- 
niques are appropriate to Treatment I. The limit of five 
weeks will, most likely, necessitate focusing largely on the 
presenting problem, limit the depth and scope of exploration 
and the goals of the counseling to those related to dating 
girls. Certain counselor behaviors and techniques will be 
eliminated from this treatment due to the nature of the 
experiment. Role playing, formal relaxation treatment, hyp- 
nosis, rehearsal with models, arranging dates, structured 
practice of appropriate behaviors, diary keeping, and specific 
assignments with feedback to the counselor will not be con- 
sidered appropriate to Treatment I (the professional talk- 
relationship treatment). 
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220 NORTH SPRING AVENUI 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI b3108 




SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE CENTER 
i] BLOCK SOUTH OF lINDELL) 
535-3300 - ST A. 372 



Dear 

We are pleased that you have decided to participate in the 
Counseling Center's program designed to improve social con- 
fidence and to help you feel more relaxed about dating. 

Following is a description of the program: Each week for 

five successive weeks you will meet with a different 
helper. The name and telephone nuinber of 
helper with whom you are to meet will be forwarded to you by 
mail weekly. will be expecting your phone call 

early in the week. When you call her the two of you can 
establish an appropriate time and place for your meeting that 
week. Your meeting can be structured around your particular 
problems about dating. You should feel free to discuss openly 
such questions as: Why am I uncomfortable around girls? 

What are girls looking for on a date? What do girls like to 
talk about with men? Is it rational to feel nervous in social 
situations or to worry about a girl saying "No” when I ask 
her out? 

These are only examples of the kind of concerns which many 
men have about dating. Other questions may be more relevant 
for you. By all meeuis discuss them! It is often painful or 
difficult to talk about such personal problems. Try your ^ 
best to be open and candid, because this will be a signifi- 
cant factor in helping you to gain confidence and in making 
dating easier and more pleasant. Your helper may also 

encourage you to practice various kinds of social interaction 
— such as talking to a girl in a class, asking a girl out to 
a movie, etc. Such rehearsal will also be an important factor 
in increasing your information, ease, confidence with girls 
and in achieving your goals about dating. 

Three short forms are enclosed. Please complete them and re- 
turn them immediately in the stamped envelope. Two of these 
questionnaires will be readministered to you after the pro- 
gram for research purposes. Your cooperation will be appre- 
ciated! Please remember that all such material is confiden- 
tial. 



Sincerely yours , 



Nancy M. Hay, Counselor 
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TREATMENT II 



^ Arranged interaction consists of each student seeing 

half ui?T ^ ^ same-sexed helpers and the other 

half will see opposite-sexed _ helpers . Subject and helper 

telenhone™^'^ telephone of the name and 

telephone number of the arranged contact. The non-dating 

students are asked to assume responsibility for meeting their 

the investigator (Nancy hZ) 

1 circumstances preclude their weekly meeting. The place 
and time of the meeting will be at the discretion of the 
Helper and the non-dating students. 

enconr^.ra^r treatment, each non-dating student will be 
lems whftw ^ discuss in the arranged interactions any prob- 
tion wiih working against successful communica- 

1-h girls. He will also be encouraged to practice in 

have^roSble J-"teractions _ certain behaviors with^which he may 
?or= tn dealing with girls. Naturally, these behav- 

lors will vary from student to student. 

i-ho questioning, and observation will permit 

helper to Identify some of the problem areas. With some 
non-dating students we find that the difficulty seems to 
st^t with attempting to begin to talk with a girl in any 

?o manf;» students can talk with girls but are unaWe 

to manage calling one to ask for a date. Some men have lit- 

then ^““"“"icate on a date, get shot down, and 

thl ba^sren* T another girl for fear of a repetition of 
tne Dad scene from the previous attempt. 

in the exaggerated ideas of what girls expect 

nn .3 H ^ M looks, entertainment, and transportation 

on a date. Many never consider the possibility that it mipht 

libraJ^y'of coffee^ 

^ how things go before attempting more formal 
dates to movies, plays, games, bars, parties, or whatever. 

various ways of helping the non- 
beyond listening sympathetically and providing new 

talking advice. Having the student practice 

t?on situations will give informa- 

0^22 what behavior may need to be changed and give a 

desirable behaviors. 

Naturally, successful performance in practice provides its 
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own reward. This will reduce unpleasant reactions to situa- 
tions where the non-dating student is interacting with girls. 
The practice can be in the form of "role playing” where the 
helper and the student take the role of girl and non-dater in 
various situations. Possible imagined interactions could in- 
clude: (1) male student entering a classroom and sitting 

next to a girl whom he does not know and with whom he attempts 
to start a conversation; (2) meeting the same girl in class a 
few days later and wanting to talk with her further; (3) see- 
ing an attractive girl with whom he has talked alone in the 
snack bar; (4) asking a girl for a date; and (5) communicating 
verbally with a girl on a date. 

The non-dating student can learn by actually talking 
with girls at the helper *s suggestion. If the helper feels 
comfortable with m^ing ”an assignment” he could, for example, 
have the student sit down and talk briefly with a girl in the 
cafeteria (or wherever they are meeting). 

The arrangement of a date for the non-dater or a 
double date is appropriate if the helper wants to do this. 

Girl helpers are not to date student subjects during the 
duration of the study, however. 
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220 NORTH SPRING AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63108 






SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITV 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE CENTER 
(; BLOCK SOUTH OF UNDELL) 
535-3300 - STA. 372 



Dear 

We are pleased that you have decided to participate in th-=‘ 
Counselxng Center's program designed to improve social con- 
fidence and to help you to feel more relaxed about dating. 

Following is a description of the program: Each week for 

five successive weeks you will meet with a different profes- 
sional counselor. The name and telephone number of the coun 
selor with whom you are to meet will be forwarded to you by 
mail weekly. virill be expecting your phone 

call early in the week! When you talk on the telephone the 

two of you can establish an appropriate time and place for 
your meeting. 



You should feel free to discuss openly such questions as: 
y ^ I uncomfortable around girls? What are girls looking 
for in a date? What do girls like to talk about with men? 
is It rational to feel nervous in social situations or to 
worry about the gir.i saying "No" when I ask her out? These 
are only examples of the kind of concerns many men have about 
dating. Other questions or problems may seem more relevant 
tor you. By all means discuss them! It is often very diffi- 
cult to talk about such personal problems. Try your best to 
be open and candid because this will be a significant factor 
you to gain confidence and to make dating easier 
and pleasanter . Your counselor may also encourage you (or 
assign you) to carry out various kinds of social interaction 
with girls or to roleplay such behavior. This kind of asser- 
tive training will be an important factor in increasing your 
information, ease and confidence with girls and in achieving 
your goals about dating. 

Three short forms are enclosed. Please complete them and re- 
turn them immediately in the stamped envelope. Two of these 
same questionnaires will be readministered to you after the 
program for research purposes. Your cooperation is appreci- 
ated! Please remember that all such material is strictly 
confidential. Thank you. 



Sincerely yours. 
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TREATMENT III 



^ Professional counseling with an action-role play inn 

focus will consist of the subjects who are assigned to that 
treatment seeing a different professional counselor each week 

subjects will have male counsel- 
ors and half will have female counselors. Prior to treatment 

^ encouraged 

counseling sessions on any problems which seem 
successful social interaction with girls. 
Subjects and counselors will be informed by mail each week of 

onK*^^® telephone number of the arranged contact. Each 
subject will be asked to assume responsibility for phoning 
and arranging the time and place of the appointment with his 
counselor and to inform the investigator if circumstances pre- 
clude their weekly meeting. 

behavior modification techniques will be 
considered to be appropriate to Treatment III. The emphasis 
in this treatment is on the encouragement of the client "to 
engage in constructive problem-solving activities . . . that 

ri able to deal effectively with their prob- 

lems [Krumboltzj 1966, p. 9]." The activities which are a 

p^t of the action treatment are designed to permit client 
learning by doing.” 

Role playing and rehearsal of dating behaviors with 
the counselor or auxiliary personnel (secretaries, students, 
or other counselors) during sessions can give the counselor 
information about what the client is doing, what needs to be 
cnangea, and permits positive reinforcement of desirable be- 
naviors. Successful performance in a practice situation nat- 
urally provides its own reinforcement. The use of formal or 
informal contracts or assignments in which the client agrees 
to perform certain behaviors outside of the session and the 
use of diaries or notebooks in which the clients record their 
behavior can provide further data and opportunity for posi- 
tive reinforcement. Modeling and shaping of desired behav- 
iors IS also possible within the context of the session or 

evidence to suggest that one must 
be careful of modeling" treatments. Morgan (1970) found 
that the observation by clients of successful dating models 
in action resulted in a decrease of dating behaviors. 

Formal relaxation or desensitization would also be an 
appropriate technique for the professional action treatment. 
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K^. relevant role playing situations would 

^ Student enters classroom prior to an announced test, 
es a seat next to an attractive girl and commences a 

with^t^ I'er- (2) Student picks up the conversation 

with the same girl following the test the next day. (3) Stu- 

ent walking on campus meets an attractive girl with whom he 

talked. They talk. (4) Telephoning a girl, 
talked, to ask her for a date. They have 
ne er dated before. (5) Student is waiting for the girl for 

L It comes and they talk. (6) Student sees a girl 

in the cafeteria, he goes and sits next to her. 
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SAINT 




LOUIS UNIVERSITY 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE CENTER 
BLOCK SOUTH OF LINDELL) 
535-3300 - ST A. 372 



220 NORTH SPRING AVEHlir. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63109 



Dear 

We are pleased that you have decided to participate in the 
Counseling Center’s program designed to improve social con- 
fidence and ease in dating situations. There will be approx- 
imately a six weeks delay, however, in starting your program. 
I will contact you as soon as it is possible for you to 
start. 



Three short forms are enclosed. We would appreciate your 
completing them and returning them to us in the enclosed en- 
velope. This information will be held in strict confidence! 

we are sorry for the delay. Thank you for your patience and 
cooperation. 



Sincerely yours. 
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WILLOUGHBY PERSONALITY SCHEDULE 



Instructions : 

The questions in this schedule are intended to indicate vari- 
ous emotional personality traits. It is not a test in the 
traditional sense because there are no right and wrong answers 
to any of the questions. 

After each question you will find a row of numbers whose 
meanings are given below. All you have to do is to draw a 
ring around the number that describes you best. 

0 means "no,” "never," "not at all," etc. 

1 means "somewhat," "sometimes," "a little," etc. 

2 means "about as often as not," "an average amount," etc. 

3 means "usually," "a good deal," "rather often," etc. 

4 means "practically always," "entirely," etc. 

1. Do you get stage fright? 01234 

2. Do you worry over humiliating experiences? 01234 

3 . Are you afraid of falling when you are on a high 
place? 01234 

4. Are your feelings easily hurt? 01234 

5. Do you keep in the background on social occasions? 0 1 

2 3 4 

6. Are you happy and sad by turns without knowing why? 

0 12 3 4 

7. Are you shy? 01234 

8. Do you day-dream frequently? 01234 

9. Do you get discouraged easily? 01234 

10. Do you say things on the spur of the moment and then 
regret them? 01234 

11. Do you like to be alone? 01234 

12. Do you cry easily? 01234 

13. Does it bother you to have people watch you work even 
when you do it well? 01234 

14. Does criticism hurt you badly? 01234 

15. Do you cross the street to avoid meeting someone? 

0 12 3 4 

16. At a reception or a party do you avoid meeting the impor- 
tant person present? 01234 

17. Do you often feel just miserable? 01234 

18. Do you hesitate to volunteer in a class discussion or 
debate? 01234 
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19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



23 . 



24 . 

25 . 



Are you often lonely? 0 1 

Are you self-conscious before 
Do you lack self-confidence? 
Are you self-conscious about 
0 12 3 4 



2 3 4 

superiors? 0 
0 12 3 4 

your appearance 



'> 



1 



If you see an accident does something keep you 

giving help? 01234 

Do you feel inferior? 01234 

Is it hard to make up your mind until the tiire 
action is past? 01234 



Your name 



Date 




2 

from 

for 
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SAirSfT LOUIS 



U N I VE R SIT Y 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE CENTER 
1} BLOCK SOUTH OF LINDELL) 
535-3300 - STA. 372 



220 NOHT H SRNiNO AVENUfc 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 63108 



Dear 

If you have had any dates since when you filled out 

the first forms , please indicate the number of them on the 
enclosed Rating Scale. If you feel that your goals have 
changed since you entered the study, please indicate this 
also. Specify as best you can (briefly) which goals you have 
added or substituted to your original goals of ease in 
dating . 

Thank you. Your cooperation during the study and in com- 
pleting the enclosed questionnaires is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPLANATIONS TO 
PEERS AND PROFESSIONALS 
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Hi! 

Here are some of the ins and outs of participation in this study, 
an abstract and a couple of rough pictures. 

Any of the five male and five female professionals (advanced clinical 
or counseling doctoral students or people vith their doctorates) will be 
involved in a nimimum of five hours over a five-week period and a maximum 
of fifteen hours over a five-week period. There would be no more than 
three hours devoted to the study in any one week. If the subjects trickle 
in, the weeks might stretch out a bit from start to finish, however. The 
ten "Pros" who participate in the Action treatment will see one different 
student each week for five weeks. Those ’’Pros*' who also participate in the 
talking treatment (6 out of the 10, I hope) will, in addition, see either 
one or two students in a traditional talking-relationship focus treatment. 
This treatment will Involve one hour per week per student over a five-week 
period (There Is a five-session limit). These interviews can be held at 
the St. Louis University Counseling Center or at the counselor's own office, 
if that is more convenient. 

The design looks like this: 

1^40 Male College Students 



Traditional 

Pro. Talk- No Treatment 



Relate 

- 


Peer-Action 

T 

^2 


Pro- Act ion 

T 

^3 


Control 
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Continuous 


Discontinuous 


D1 scont inuous 




Sexed 


Relationship 

f 


Relationship _ 
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. Relationship 

f ^ 




Helper 


♦ 


^ yr 
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Opposite 1 
Sexed 1 








Helper 1 
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Pro Talk-relate looks like this: 



Pro. Male Helper 


V 


W 


X 


Y 


Z 


Student Client: 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Pro. Female Helper: 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Student Client: 


29 


26 


27 


38 


30 


— 



T 3 Pro Action looks like this: 



Pro Male Helper: 
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WEEK 
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Pro Female Helper: 
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WEEK 


Student Client: 
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ABSTRACT OF A PROPOSAL 



Title of Project: Peers and Professionals in Verbal and 

Action Interventions with Non-dating 
College Males 

Project Director: Dr. Norman R. Stewart 

Initiator: Nancy M. Hay 

Cooperating Institution: Michigan State University 

Total Federal Funds Requested: 

Duration of Activity: November 1, 1970 through November 30, 

1971 



It is the purpose of this study to compare: (1) the 

effectiveness of professional counseling with a verbal rela- 
tionship focus, (2) arranged social interaction with a variety 
of peers, (3) professional counseling with an action, role 
playing focus and a variety of counselors and (4) a no treat- 
ment control group in treating college male clients who have 
dating problems. Both same and opposite sexed helpers will 
be utilized in all experimental treatments. The results of 
this study will provide data on the effectiveness of same— 
and opposite-sexed helpers, the effectiveness of lay and pro- 
fessional helpers when both are using an action treatment and 
the effectiveness of action versus a talking-relationship 
treatment by professionals. All of these comparisons are 
made only in relation to a college male dating-problem popu- 
lation. 



During the 1970-71 school year 40 male volunteers 
from colleges and universities in St. Louis, Missouri, will 
be pretested on two criterion measures and randomly assigned 
to one of the three experimental groups or to the control 
group. Following the treatment (approximately five weeks) 
they will be post-tested on these measures . 

The four criterion measures which will be used to 
assess the relative efficacy of the treatment conditions are: 
(1) change in relevant social behaviors (as measured by pre- 
post-test change on the Willoughby Personality Schedule), 
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(2) change in discomfort in dating situations as measured by 
pre-post test change on the Specific Fear Index, (3) the num- 
ber of experimental and control subjects dating three and 
eight weeks following the experimental treatments, and 
(4) the subjects reaction to their experiences in the study 
measured on a nine-point scale ranging from "total waste of 
time" to "very worthwhole." 

The data obtained from the four measures will be 
analyzed separately using a two-way analysis of variance ae- 
sign in which treatment and sex of helper are the independent 
variables. The effects of each independent variable will be 
tested as a null hypothesis. 
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CLIENT SATISFACTION SCALE 



CLIENT SATISFACTION SCALE 



Rate as objectively as possible how you felt about your expe- 
rience in the Counseling Center’s program. Please add any 
comments you care to and remember that all information is 
confidential. 



Circle the appropriate number 
123456789 

1 .... very worthwhile 

2 .... somewhere between 1 and 3 

3 .... worthwhile 

4 .... somewhere between 3 and 5 

5 .... no feeling 

6 .... somewhere between 5 and 7 

7 .... not worthwhile 

8 .... somewhere between 7 and 9 

9 .... total waste of time 
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CONTRACT WITH SUBJECTS 



statement of Willingness to Participate in Program 

COUNSELING CENTER PROJECT 



I am interested in participating in the Counseling Center's 
program. I will be able to cooperate fully with the program 
demands which call for one hour each week for five successive 
weeks and call for my completing several brief questionnaires. 



Name 

Address 



Age 



Telephone Number 

If you have dated, please circle your age on your first date. 
15 (or under) 16 17 18 19 20 21 (or over) 



How many dates have you had in the past three weeks? 
How many dates have you had in the past six weeks? _ 

Have you ever been married? 

College major, if chosen. 

Year in college. 
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WEEKLY NOTICES TO SUBJECTS IN 
TREATMENTS II AND III 
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WEEKLY NOTICES TO SUBJECTS IN 
TREATMENTS II AND III 



Dear 



Your 

IS 



for the week of 



Please call early m the week (Monday if possible) 

xn order to give yourselves time to make convenient arrange- 
ments betv/een and . if 

is not available when you call, don*t hesitate to~ leave your 
name and telephone number so that _________ niciy return your call. 



If you have any questions or if you have trouble reaching 
your contact for the week, please call . :e at 5 35-3 300 , 

Ext. 372, or at home, 863-7307. 



Thank you. 



Sincerely yours , 
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